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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of aJl souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A WEEK OF PRAYER AND A CONVENTION 
SUNDAY 


T \R. ROGER F. ETZ, General Superintendent, 
has issued a call to our ministers to celebrate 
January 11 as Convention Sunday. 

The Federal Council has issued a call to celebrate 
the week of Sunday, January 4, to Saturday, January 
10, as a week of prayer for the churches. 

Some people might think that these are unre- 
lated matters, but they would be mistaken. 

True, one call is interdenominational, the other 
denominational, one is concerned with faith, the other 
with works. But the two things are tied up to- 
gether. 

If we give ourselves unreservedly to prayer dur- 
ing the week of January 4, we shall give ourselves 
unreservedly to the work of the General Convention 
and State Conventions directly afterward. If we 
‘can not it will be worth while taking time to tell others 
why we can not. 

There is a common cause which we ought to have 
much in our minds. There is a battle with unbelief, 
pessimism, selfishness, impurity. All the Christian 
churches want to fill men with a dynamic faith and 
inspire them to do the works of Christ. 

Our Universalist churches have a contribution 
to make to the common cause. The Conventions 
have plans to enable us better to do our work. Are our 
ministers willing to get in touch with those plans and 
make their people know about them? 

Here are some of the things we might discuss on 
Convention Sunday: How to build up the endowment 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence University. 
How to strengthen both Tufts and St. Lawrence. 
‘The Japan Mission. Home Missions and a plan for a 
Home Mission Board. Pensions for ministers. Re- 
ligious education. Plans for Young People’s Day, 
February 8. The call for a ten per cent increase this 
year in everything. The Universalist National Me- 
morial Church and what it means to us to have it. 
Our city problem. Our country churches. Why the 
General Convention is worthy of our moral and finan- 
cial support. 

Not all of these things can go into any one ser- 
mon, but Convention Sunday ought to call our at- 
tention to the fact that we have not done our full duty 
by our people if we have not let them know the plans 
we have in common. 


WHAT SHOULD WE LEAVE BEHIND? 


OGICALLY the first of January means nothing, 
but emotionally it is full of power. The world 
moves on by emotion, shot through here and 

there with a ray of intelligence. 

On January first we come to a stopping point and 
a point of beginning. We look at our achievements 
and failures, at what men think of us and at what we 
are. We take hold of ourselves once more and deter- 
mine to do better. There is nothing so superficial in 
New Year’s resolutions as our joke masters seem to 
think. The more days of new beginning the better for 
human progress. 

There are lovely things to take with us into the 
New Year, but some that we had better leave behind. 
Yes, New Year’s Day is almost an ideal time to drop 
some things forever. 

First and foremost of the things to be left behind 
are old grudges. Strange, isn’t it, how these persist, 
especially as they harm those with whom they stay, 
all those about them, and the one or ones near or far 
at whom they are directed. We sometimes think that 
erudges have been thrown out of our lives, only to 
discover them coming back stronger than ever like 
the devils to the house newly swept. There is a phrase 
in an old prayer where we ask God to give us “a mind 
forgetful of past ill will.”” We doubt if that will do 
the business. Something more positive must be put 
into the mind to keep the old grudge from coming 
back, and the only thing that will do it is active good 
will for the person or persons causing the grudge. 

We do not need to cherish good will for bigotry, 
but we do need to reappraise the alleged bigot. The 
man who strikes a blow at us or at the things we stand 
for may be inspired by a motive as noble as we have— 
perhaps much nobler—and it is well to remember that 
he may be doing it either because he does not under- 
stand us or does understand us better than we do 
ourselves. 

In any event, bitterness is a load we do not need, 
can not use and had better get rid of. 

There are many other things to leave behind. 
Bitterness is but one example. It is astonishing what 
a list of bad things a fairly respectable man can com- 
pile. It is well to compile it, but not to dwell on it. 
Holmes said that the most unpleasant sight that some 
of the aristocrats and bluebloods could face at the 
breakfastfjtable any morning would be a paternal an- 


“a 


cestor of say ten or twenty generations back. We 
think something closer home would be a worse sight— 
our hidden meanness all out on the surface, incar- 
nated, leering at us over the cups. Well, let us look 
at them and then instead of sending them back into 
the dens of our being let us banish them. They can 
be left behind. There is power enough in our religion 
to'end them. We are not arguing for complete sanc- 
tification. That will not bother many of us in this 
generation. But if we throw overboard what lies 
in our way to seize, we shall move on toward it. 

There are worries, too, that we had better leave 
behind. We all have them. Some who seem the 
most fortunate manage to accumulate the most care. 
We had better forget our worries on New Year’s Day 
in the thought that God loves and God cares. 

We are inclined, however, to make one exception. 
If we were pope or bishop with power to grant indul- 


gences, we should give carte blanche to the strong young . 


man all set to go, with wife and babies at home looking 
trustingly to him, and unable*to find work. Those 
babies can’t philosophize—they can only cry. Not 
worry? We ought all to be worrying for such men. 
But even in such desperate situations there is paraly- 
sis in fear and strength in quietness and confidence. 
Whatever worry we do or do not leave behind it is 
clear that we must leave behind our indifference to the 
situation of our brother if we are going to do much in 
the field of religion in the New Year. 


* * 


CROTHERS INTERPRETED BY ELIOT 


GREAT preacher must be a great personality,” 
says the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. Then is it 
true that shallow men make shallow preachers 

and deep men deep preachers? Is there any other 
place where personality so directly colors the output 
as in preaching? Eliot has that elusive thing called 
personality. Scholarship, culture, purity, love of 
men, nobleness, bound together by magnetism, make 
this attractive young fellow who must dash into an 
unpopular cause and take the unpopular name hu- 
manist. What kindles enthusiasm reveals the man. 
A little boox* about the length of a sermon reveals 
Eliot. It is called “Samuel McChord Crothers, In- 
terpreter of Life.’’ Eliot is minister of the church in 
St. Paul where Crothers the Scotch Presbyterian 
started his Unitarian career at the age of twenty-nine. 

Eliot in this book describes Crothers as a preacher. 
He does not analyze—he tells what he saw. ‘The 
secret of any great preacher’s power is as elusive as the 
secret of his personality.” He takes us into rooms 
of Crothers’ life marked. “Geography—Chiefly 
American,” “American Idealism,” “Members of One 
Body,” and a room near the top of the house—no 
label on it as you went in but your own name on the 
closing door as you came out. In all of these rooms 
Crothers was the interpreter. AJ] to him were rooms 
in his Father’s House. 

When the first edition of this exquisitely bound 
little book has been sold we hope the plates will be 
used to print a hundred thousand for free distribution 


*“Samuel McChord Crothers—Interpreter of Life.’ By 
Frederick M. Eliot. The Peacon Press, Inc. $1.00. 
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to the ministers of the United States without regard 
to sect. Crothers living always was at home with 
any of them. Crothers dead would be just as much 
at home and just as welcome, for the little book has 
caught the breadth, the- beauty and charm of his life. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST GOOD WILL TOUR 


OBODY in the Universalist Church that we 
know about is expecting that a hundred or 
two Universalists on tour in Europe, even 

the most perfect tour, are zoing to make much of 
a splash in the international pond. The crowned 
heads and dictators, the prime ministers and poets 
laureate, are not going to leave their vacations and 
come running to the dock to get first-hand advice 
from our Joliet minister and his comrades. But a 
great many courtesies will be extended them because 
the whole trip has been planned and arrangements 
have been made. There will be good opportunities 
afforded for our people to learn something and to have 
a good time doing it. [II] will is largely a matter of 
being illy informed. Good will grows easily in the soil 
of fact. The tour is called a good will tour because 
the people going have good will in their hearts. It is 
doubtful if any of them will insist on having the same 
style of bed-springs and scrambled eggs that they have 
in Joliet and Camp Hill. It is doubtful also if they 
will feel critical when people say tram instead of 
trolley, and take two hours off at midday instead of 
midnight. 

They are going with the idea rather firmly planted 
that differences give spice to life, and that there may be 
two right ways of handling the same problems. 

Going with good will, they expect to be met 
with good will, and we will lay odds of ten to one for 
anybody that they will find the good will that they 
expect. 


7 * 


INTERNES IN THE MINISTRY? 


A. SOCIETY has been formed to provide clinical 
training hospitals for thirty picked students 
at theological schools. Two theological schools 

and five hospitals are interested. Philip Guiles of the 
Social Service Department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital is a leader in the movement. 

What is the idea? To make psychiatrists out 
of our young theologues? Not at all. Simply to 
open up to them the world of reality a fellow can see 
by standing on his feet six hours a day in the wards 
of our hospitals, especially those dealing with nervous 
and mental troubles. And what might come from 
such contact with reality? 

Possibly making ministers who are aware of the 
amount of human suffering that there is in the world 
and who are anxious to minister to it. Certainly 
making ministers who can recognize well known types 
of mental aberration in people still at their work or 
play, and know both the possible and the impossible 
in the way of care or cure. Giving to doctors, strug- 
gling single-handed with hard cases which demand 
much time, intelligent helpers. 

Doctors are not sent into practise on men’s 
bodies without serving as internes in hospitals. 

Ministers ought not to be sent into practise on 
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men’s souls without getting somewhere along the way 
knowledge of the intricate ties which b’nd soul and 
body together, and also knowledge of the community 
agencies upon which they can call for help. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Forty per cent ahead of last year” in contribu- 
tions to the Japan Mission. Good! Now let us 
double that. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate 
has voted ten to nine not to report the protocols for 
our adherence to the World Court. The President 
has said that he will not call an extra session. We 

think the committee is wrong and the President is 

wrong. But what shall we do about it? Froth 
fruitlessly at the mouth? No. Go ahead with the 
work of education. Keep the thing alive. Educate 
but don’t irritate unless irritation is an inseparable 
part of the educational process. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches for New York State, has done an 
important piece of editorial work in the December 
number of the Empire State Universalist. The issue 
is one of forty pages and practically all are devoted to 
the church school. Eighteen persons interested in 
church school work discuss positions in the school 
that they do not occupy themselves. If I were 
teacher, pupil, adult parishioner, parent, superin- 
tendent, minister—this is what I would do and such 
are the subjects. Dr. Earle, Miss Yates, Betts, 
Blauvelt, Skeels, Bruce Swift, MacLean, Lobdell and 
Hempel are among the contributors. We do not re- 
member in religious journalism a more unique or 
valuable contribution. 


We are glad to welcome the Unitarian News 
Letier which appeared October 1. It is a sixteen page 
monthly published by the five major Unitarian or- 
ganizations, and is edited by Jessie E. Donahue. 
Mrs. Donahue has shown her literary and editorial 
ability in other responsible positions, including that 
of Director of Publicity for the A. U. A. The News 
Letter is a house organ. It is to carry news from the 
headquarters of the five bodies sponsoring it to the 
entire Unitarian constituency. It is well printed on 
good paper and admirably edited. We are happy to 
be on the exchange list. Ival McPeak’s “The League 
_at Lenox”’ is the leading article in the October issue, 
and “‘Where One May Listen to the Silence,” an ac- 
count of the new Unitarian Retreat in Connecticut, 
by Mrs. Donahue, is the leading article in November. 
Where this paper goes it will attract attention. 


“We stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord.” With these words Theodore Roosevelt 
launched the Progressive movement against Taft in 
1912. Armageddon, or Megiddo, lies in Palestine. 
The site guards the great pass over the Carmel ridge 
from the plain of Sharon to that of Esdraelon. In all 

_ history from Thothmes III to Napoleon I and so on to 
General Allenby in the last war, the pass has been 
the route of armies. For years the German Palestine 


Society has been doing valuable work in archeology 
here. Now Dr. James H. Breasted, Director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
startles us by announcing the purchase of Armaged- 
don and thirteen acres on the side of Mount Carmel 
for archeological exploration. Dr. Breasted, who has 
been unearthing the stables of King Solomon, calls 
the site a treasure house. Men like Breasted not 
only rewrite history, they make it real. 


Judge Lindsey had an audience of 3,000 in New 
York City, Dec. 20, to hear him answer the attack 
of Bishop Manning, and two or three columns in 
the New York Sunday papers of the 21st. Why 
would it not be fitting for the Judgé to send a polite 
note of appreciation to the Bishop? 


It is estimated, said Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
lately, that a hundred years ago man had seventy-two 
wants, of which sixteen were regarded as necessities. 
It is estimated that to-day man has four hundred and 
eighty-four wants, of which ninety-four are regarded 
as necessities. A century ago two hundred different 
articles were urged upon us by salesmanship. To-day 
there are thirty-two thousand. In the same sermon, 
Dr. Fosdick quoted John Wesley’s advice about 
property: ‘‘Get all you can. Save all you can. Give 
all you can.”” Dr. Fosdick said that his own city of 
New York was very strong on the first two, but had a 


lot to learn about the third. 


A “Young Man from the Country,” was the way 
in which Dr. Russell H. Stafford referred to Jesus 
in a striking sermon at the Old South Church, Boston, 
Dec. 7. Jesus was not only a countryman, he came 
from Galilee. He did not use Greek, the language of 
the cultured classes, but spoke Aramaic, probably with 
a country accent. Nor did he know books. But, un- 
taught, he was a teacher. Unlearned, he was wise. 
The principles he enunciated are of lasting value. 
His example should be a warning to us not to close our 
ears to something new merely because it comes from 
a young man, and not to look only to class rooms for 
wisdom. Smug respectability and the closed mind 
to-day, though named Christian, reject Jesus as com- 
pletely as did the proud inhabitants of the Holy City. 


Ival McPeak, secretary of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, makes this distinction between the lib- 
eral and the non-liberal: “The liberal builds up his 
faith from the facts of life; the non-liberal accepts it 
from some one else’—tradition, authority, ete. In 
other words, the liberal founds it on experience of his 
own, the non-liberal on the experience of some one else. 


The study of church affiliations of American Ne- 
groes shows a strong drift toward Catholic and Episco- 
pal churches. Dr. John Louis Hill, in his book on 
“The Negro, National Asset or Liability,” believes 
that the vast majority of Negroes in future generations 
will belong to these two churches. He holds that 
accident is responsible for their being Baptists and 
Methodists. The Negro naturally takes to the form, 
ceremony, dignity and beauty of the Catholic and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. 
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The Message and the Mission of Universalism 


A Radio Address 
Frank Oliver Hall 


~ 4 Wl Newlywed laid down his Sunday paper and 
8 8] looked dolefully out of the window of his 
cosy apartment upon a dreary world. 

“This is a dismal day,” he said. ‘Too cold and 
wet for the country. What shall we do?” 

Said Mrs. Newlywed, “‘Let’s go to church.” 

“What?” cried he. “Also why, and _ thirdly 
where?” 

“You heard what I said,” she replied, “so I do 
not need to repeat the novel suggestion. As to why. 
Because there is nothing else to do on a rainy Sunday 
forenoon. And thirdly, where? Well, anywhere. 
Isn’t one church as good as another?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Newlywed. “One church is as good 
as another, and better.” 

“A paradox. A paradox,’’ she sang. 
explain your meaning, if any.” 

“That’s easy,” he replied. ‘We are assured that 
a man’s religion is for his soul what food is for his 
body. But it is an old and true saying that one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. I need not go into par- 
ticulars about calories and all that. A man’s re- 
ligion is adapted to a man’s needs. The fact that he 
holds on to it tenaciously proves that it meets some 
need in his life. Every church meets a need in some 
lives, otherwise it fades out and disappears. If a man 
habitually attends one church rather than another, 
this proves that for him that particular church is 
better than any other.” 

“Fine,” cried Mrs. Newlywed. “After all, why 
should we go to church when we have our own eloquent 
private chap, not to say chaplain? Nevertheless, 
let’s go.” 

Well, let us hope that, like a good husband who 
has promised to love, honor and obey, he accepted 
the suggestion—or at any rate that both are listening 
in over the radio as I speak to you about the message 
and the mission of the Universalist Church. Every 
church stands for some great truth or else it could 
not stand at all. An institution built on falsehood 
would crumble into ruin. I believe in all churches 
and all religions. That I belong to the Universalist 
fellowship no more puts me in antagonism to the 
other churches of the world than that because I am a 
citizen of the state of New York I must be in antag- 
onism to the citizens of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, or because I am an American I must be antag- 
onistic to Englishmen, Frenchmen or Germans. The 
various churches are like companies in one great army. 
We have various flags and various costumes and 
various methods of drill, and a member of one com- 
pany may think that his flag is handsomer, his cos- 
tume more serviceable or his methods more effective 
than another. But, after all, we are members of the 
same great army and all engaged in the same great 
warfare for the establishment of righteousness and the 
overthrow of evil. I love to feel that I have much in 
common with all men everywhere who face the future 
courageously, hope for the good and are ready to work 
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and fight for it, who love justice and mercy and hate 
cruelty and treachery. I have joined voice in prayer 
with Brahman, Buddhist and Confucianist, and felt 
that we were all praying to the same God and were 
desirous of the same good. I have staunch friends 
who are Jews and others who are Roman Catholics, 
and I rejoice in the splendid work for humanity done 
by the Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian Churches. 
But it remains true that I am a Universalist. We 
belong to one small regiment of the great army of hu- 
manity, and it is our business, for the good of the 
whole and for the sake of the great cause which we 
all have in common, to make our regiment as efficient 
as possible. 

What is Universalism? In a sentence: It is the 
religion of the Universal. It is that interpretation of 
religion which undertakes to make affirmations as 
wide as the universe. It affirms the universal Father- 
hood of God, the universal Brotherhood of Man, the 
universal application of the truth taught by Jesus, 
the universality of revelation, the universal operation 
of the mora] law, and it anticipates the universal vic- 
tory of good over evil. Let.us look at these affirmations 
separately. 

In all ages men have believed in the fatherhood of 
God. Long before there was any recorded history, 
long before there was any written language, men be- 
lieved in the fatherhood of God. That fact is re- 
vealed to us by the science of philology. One of the 
most ancient word for God of which we have any know]l- 
edge is the Sanskrit term which means Heaven Father. 
So the ancient Latin word for God, Jupiter, means 
Father Zeus. Even in the far away day before history 
began men undoubtedly thought of themselves as 
children of God; but they also thought that God’s 
fatherhood was confined to a very few people. The 
Jews thought that Jews were the chosen people of God, 
but that Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks and Latins 
were outside God’s care and providence. Each little 
nation, or each little tribe, thought that God belonged 
to them, watched over them, loved them, but had 
small care or affection for other people. With the 
rise of Christianity the thought of God was broadened 
to include God’s affection and care for all people of 
whatever nationality who accepted Jesus Christ, but 
it was still thought, and is still thought, that outside 
the limits of Christianity God’s love and care does not 
extend. Now what we Universalists do is to affirm 
all that men have at any time affirmed about the 
fatherhood of God. When the Jews say, “God is our 
father, we are God’s chosen people,”’ we reply, ‘True. 
You are right.’”” When the Christians say, “God is 
our Father, we are God’s chosen people, ”’ we answer, 
“True. That is right.”” When the Hindus or the 
Persians or the Buddhists affirm that God is their 
father and they are God’s chosen people, we answer, 
“True. That is right.’”’ The larger truth is that 
God is a universal father. His providence was not 
confined for thousands of years to one little tribe, the 
descendants of Abraham, who inhabited a territory 
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the size of the state of New Hampshire. His provi- 
dence was over that territory to be sure, but it was also 
over Egypt and India and China, and the far away 
continent of America, as yet undreamed of by the 
inhabitants of the older world. That is what we mean 
by the Universal Fatherhood of God. We take an 
affirmation to which all men have agreed in particular 
and applied partially and make it universal. 

In the same way men have always used the word 
brother in a narrow and restricted sense. All mem- 
bers of a particular tribe were brethren. All members 
of a particular religious sect were brethren. But, 
with one or two rare exceptions, the Jew did not think 
of calling a Greek brother. He called him a dog. 
And the Greek returned the compliment by calling 
the Jew a dog. It remained for the great apostle to 
the Gentiles to say, ‘“God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth.”” We take the matter up 
right there and affirm the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

So men have believed in all ages that God re- 
vealed Himself to men. The Hebrews were devoutly 
confident that God spake unto Moses and revealed to 
him, the moral law. But they were no more sincere 
in this than the Egyptians were in believing that God 
had revealed Himself and His moral law to them; or 
the Hindus in believing that God had revealed Him- 
self and His moral law to them. Wherever you find 
religion, and you find religion wherever you find men, 
this idea prevails, that God has revealed Himself to 
men. Generally men think that this revelation has 
been confined to their little tribe, or their section of 
the earth, or their fragmentary religion. Now it 
has been our mission to take these partial affirmations 
and make them universal. The Jew is right in saying 
that God spake unto Moses. Hedid. The Christian 
is right in saying that God in these latter days hath 
spoken to us through His son Jesus Christ. He has. 
But the Hindu is also right in believing that God has 
revealed His law to them, and the Confucianist is 
right in thinking that God spake to him through the 
keen moral insight of the great law-giver of China. 
Truth is universal. No one has a patent right upon 
it. And as far and as fast as men are able to perceive 
the truth, truth shines in upon their minds and right- 
eousness appeals to their hearts. 

But this is by no means to say that God reveals 
Himself equally to all nations and all people. How 
could He? There are two elements in revelation: the 
truth and the capacity of the person to understand 
the truth. The larger the capacity of the individual 
the larger the revelation of truth. God reveals 
Himself more completely to an Emerson than to an 
Eskimo, because the capacity of Emerson is larger to 
receive the revelation of God. There is no difference, 
said Clement, between what God reveals and what 
man discovers. But a man can not discover what is 
not there. God’s truth is shining like the sun on the 
good and on the evil, on the wise and on the foolish. 
The amount of truth the man sees depends upon the 
size of the man. So God’s highest revelation, as we 
think, came to men who were peculiarly fitted to re- 
ceive it, and we have the record of that highest reve- 
lation in the Bible. But God has also revealed Him- 
self to other peoples, and we have the record ot that 


revelation in other sacred books and great literatures 
of the world. God is still revealing Himself. Men 
are still reading His truth at first hand. Wecan never 
exhaust the Infinite. So revelation is a universal 
fact, as wide as the race and as deep as the under- 
standing of the human soul. 

But the one universal for which we stand and 
which has attracted more attention than any other 
affirmation in our platform, has to do with the final 
triumph of right over wrong and of good over evil. 
We earnestly hope and confidently anticipate that 
“not one soul shall be destroyed, or cast as rubbish to 
the void, when God hath made the pile complete.” 
What ground have we for cherishing this hope in the 
ultimate triumph of good in every corner of the uni- 
verse and in every human soul? 

You will notice that I refer to this article of our 
faith as a confident and reasonable hope, rather 
than make a dogmatic statement of belief. That is 
the way the matter stands in my own mind, and must 
stand, as it seems to me, in the mind of every man 
who holds it. Whatever has to do with the future has 
in it an element of uncertainty. We confidently an- 
ticipate that the sun will rise to-morrow morning, but 
some wayward comet may destroy the earth, some 
tremendous sidereal catastrophe may intervene and 
wipe the whole solar system out of existence. We do 
not anticipate anything of the kind. We confidently 
anticipate the operation of the same laws that have 
kept the earth revolving on its axis and revolving 
about the sun for thousands of years. We expect and 
believe that the sun will rise to-morrow as it did to- 
day. So we confidently hope and anticipate that 
after the death of the body the soul will go on living. 
But that, also, having to do with the future, has in it 
an element of uncertainty. So let us grant with frank- 
ness that there is the same element of uncertainty in 
this confident hope in the final triumph of Good. If 
we have missed any element in our calculation, if God 
does not exist, if, existing, He is not good, or not wise 
enough, or not strong enough, then our conclusion 
may bea mistake. But, granting these premises, the 
existence of a God of infinite goodness, wisdom and 
power, the ultimate conclusion follows as surely as the 
demonstration of a proposition in geometry. 

There are only three suppositions that one can 
make as to this question. Let us make them. This 
is our premise: God exists and is infinitely good, wise 
and powerful. Now we may suppose, first, that God 
would like to bring about the triumph of right over 
wrong and of good over evil in every part of the uni- 
verse and in every human soul, but that He can not. 
Then there is something stronger than God, limiting 
and controlling him, thwarting His will, which is 
against the hypothesis that God is infinitely powerful. 

To avoid that contradiction let us make the 
second supposition: God can bring about the ultimate 
triumph of right over wrong, good over evil, in every 
part of the universe and in every human soul, but He 
will not. But that is contrary to the hypothesis that 
God is good. A being of unlimited power for the 
overthrow of sin and suffering who refuses to use it, 
but consents to the everlasting existence of evil, is not 
good, he is bad, and we have agreed that God is good. 

There is only one supposition possible: God can 
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bring about the ultimate triumph of right over wrong 
and of good over evil in every human soul and in every 
part of the universe, and He will. This is our af- 
firmation, and it is the only one which is consistent 
with the hypothesis that God is infinitely powerful, 
wise and good. 

But is not this affirmation heresy, inconsistent 
with the established doctrines of the Christian Church? 
On the contrary, we believe it to be the most ancient 
orthodoxy. There were six great schools of theology in 
the early centuries of the Christian Church. One of 
these in North Africa taught a hideous doctrine of 
everlasting misery of a type that has since been utterly 
repudiated by all enlightened Christians. Another, 
in Ephesus, taught the doctrine of annihilation of 
the wicked, which in recent years has had a revival in 
the teaching of conditional immortality. But the 
larger and more influential ancient schools of Alex- 
andria, Caesarea, Antioch and Edessa, four out of the 
six, taught universal restoration. 'There is no doubt 
about this. It is simply a matter of church history. 
Probably the greatest, most learned and most influ- 
ential of all the great scholars the early church pro- 
duced was Origen. He was born in the year of our 
Lord 185 . He was frankly a Universalist, and no 
one dreamed of calling him a heretic. He was the 
pupil of the great Clement of Alexandria, who was also 
a Universalist in the broadest sense in which we can 
use that word, accepting all the universals that I have 
mentioned. No one called Clement a heretic. In- 
deed it was not until the middle of the sixth century 
after Christ that this teaching of universal restoration 
was thought harmful or heretical. It is the doctrine 
of the everlasting endurance of evil that is modern 
heresy. 

But is this teaching of the final complete triumph 
of good over evil consistent with the New Testament? 
The New. Testament nowhere affirms the doctrine of 
everlasting misery. It certainly teaches the doctrine 
of retribution, punishment for sin, severe, prolonged, 
agonizing. It nowhere affirms that it is to go on and 
on and on forever. But does not Jesus say, “These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment?” No, he 
does not. Hesays: These shall go away into eternal— 
or, better, enduring—or, better yet, the perfect 
punishment. Every Greek scholar knows that the 
word used is qualitative rather than quantitative. 
It indicates the perfection of quality. Perfect life 
would be everlasting life, but everlasting punishment 
would be the most absurd and imperfect conceivable. 
What would you think of a parent who undertook to 
correct a fault in a child and was obliged to punish him 
for the same fault three times a day, three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, year after year and 
year after year? You would say that the parent is a 
fool; the punishment is ineffective. The best punish- 
ment is the kind that accomplishes its end and brings 
about the correction of the fault it aims at. Perfect 
punishment must some time come to an end or else 
it will have failed utterly and can not be perfect. 
God punishes us as a wise parent corrects a child, for 
our good. He punishes us because He loves us. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. That His 
punishment will accomplish His divine purpose fol- 
lows inevitably upon the premise that God is God. 
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I have not time to go at length into this phase of 
the subject. The question arises at this point whether 
this teaching is conducive to right living. Does it 
not take away the supreme motive for right living? 
I have heard men say, “If I believed as you do, in uni- 
versal salvation, I would snap my fingers at the moral 
law and do as I pleased.” Well, I am glad that such 
persons are not of our fellowship. It is a curious fact 
that the inhabitants of our jails and state-prisons, 
with great unanimity, believe in everlasting punish- 
ment, but their belief in endless hell did not keep them 
out of jail. On the contrary, I have never heard of a 
member of a Universalist church having been exe- 
cuted for crime. The writer of “The History of 
American Christianity,” who was not of our com- 
munion, bears this testimony: ‘As for the Universal- 
ists, the record of their fidelity as a body to the various 
interests of social morality is not surpassed by any 
denomination.” That testimony does not seem to 
square with the assertion that there is something 
immoral in our confident hope in the ultimate triumph 
of good. 

What is the character of the men who have 
cherished and proclaimed this hope? Did their 
faith undermine their character? Horace Greeley 
was a member of the church of which I am pastor. 
Phineas T. Barnum, who did heroic service in the 
cause of temperance and sobriety, was another. 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, the poets, were others. 
Thomas Starr King was one of our clergymen. Mary 
A. Livermore was the wife of another of our clergy- 
men and an honored member of our denomination. 
Clara Barton was a member of our communion. 
Helen Hunt Jackson shared our faith. Such men as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, John 
Lothrop Motley, "Theodore Parker, Bayard Taylor, 
John G. Whittier, James Russell Lowell, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Abraham Lincoln, and so on 
through an indefinitely long list of splendid servants 
of humanity, Tennyson, Browning, Canon Farrar, 
cherished the eternal hope. 

Does this look as though faith in the final triumph 
of good has a deteriorating effect on character? 

And so, to get back to the dialogue between Mr. 
and Mrs. Newlywed, I have tried to show you why 
for some of us the Universalist interpretation of re- 
ligion is better than another. We are convinced that 
by the providence of God has been delivered into our 
hands the largest, the most rational and the most in- 
spiring faith that the human mind has yet conceived. 
There may be something larger ahead. There always 
is something larger ahead. Very well, when it appears 
we will takeitin. “Universal” is a word large enough 
to hold any truth that may appear above the horizon. 
We are convinced that our interpretation of religion 
brings hope to the human heart, courage for the 
struggle of life, confidence in life’s darkest trials. It 
begets sympathy, cherishes affection and inspires to 
faithful service. We do not conceive it to be our 
business to antagonize other churches. On the con- 
trary we rejoice in what they are doing for the com- 
mon good. But we are convinced that we have our 
special message to deliver, our contribution to make. 
“Woe unto me,” cried Paul, “if I preach not the gos- 
pel.”” And woe unto us also if by our lips and lives, 
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from the pulpit, through the press, over the radio, we 
proclaim not the good news of 

God’s universal fatherhood. 

Man’s universal brotherhood. 


The universal obligation to obey the moral law 
spoken by God to the consciousness of men. 

And the certainty of progress for all mankind, 
out of darkness into light, onward and upward forever. 


The Future of Religion 


Dwight Bradley 


=q|F men of the modern industrial, scientific age 
4| should on a large scale regain a consciousness 
of God, and thus recover the authentic ground 

2 of religion, the recovery of worship would 
almost certainly follow; and nothing save the most 
radical repudiation of every phase of contemporary 
humanistic progress could prevent a religious awaken- 
ing from expressing itself in ways of a new devis- 
ing 


The refined reason of man, having developed so 
subtle an interpretation of “natural’’ phenomena as 
has become the common heritage of all who are in- 
tellectually alive, will, as time goes on, devote itself 
with equal subtlety to an interpretation of spiritual 
experience. As a result, the progress of worship will 
be marked, as has been the progress of science, by an 
increase in scope and maturity. 

The forms, therefore, through which a con- 
vinced religiousness will seek in the future for trans- 
ference to the world of sensory impression, will un- 
doubtedly undergo a process of alteration no less 


_ drastic than has undergone man’s conception of 


events in space-time. 

Religion, to-day and in days to come, must pro- 
ject itself concretely through such symbols as are in- 
telligible to the mind and luminous to the understand- 
ing of a race which is learning to employ its reason, 
through scientific analysis, upon the task of unravel- 
ing the mysteries of a spatio-temporal universe. The 
worship of contemporary and future men can not 
ignore the discoveries made in physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, biology, psychology, history and _ so- 
ciology; and as those sciences continue to advance, 
man’s worship must advance with them. For wor- 
ship, to be valid, depends for its structure upon the 
conceptions of spatio-temporal reality which are cur- 
rent at any given time. When worship endeavors to 
employ terms and symbols of which the meaning is 
obscure or the pattern obsolete, it ceases to be wor- 
ship and becomes, instead, merely the veneration of 
tradition. 

While, therefore, the essential meaning of the 
Christian symbols remains intact, their representative 
value has in a large measure departed. Far from 
acting as a natural expression of mystical awareness, 
they stand in general esteem for a venerable and sacro- 


 sanct custom. Their employment is, on the whole, 


rather formal than spontaneous. They speak for 
detachment and a backward look instead of for inte- 
gration and a forthright vision. While, during the 
period of their potency, they served to unite man’s 
mysticism with the practical conduct of life in the 
physical world, they tend now to supplant true mys- 
ticism and to draw men for short periods away from 
the stress and complexity of modern civilization. 
The serenity that they induce and the peace that they 


supply are the serenity and peace of a restful haven, 
and not the peace and serenity of a life that is so 
thoroughly unified that it can sail the high seas with- 
out disturbance or any fear. 

What is more, the old religious symbols, whether 
Christian or those of any other faith, encourage men 
to distrust and even to despise contemporary civiliza- 
tion; whereas a truly majestic and radiant worship 
would cause men to enter contemporary civilization 
and transform it into a marvelous Culture! 

Beyond peradventure it is true that every re- 
ligious system that has persisted into the present, be- 
longs to a phase of human development which the 
progressive refinement of man’s reason must declare, 
without qualification, to have fulfilled its destiny and 
to have completed its task. 

If men are to live and work with faith and courage 
in the environment of contemporary society, they 
must do so knowing that God is with them and that 
religion is essentially as much at home in modern 
civilization as it was in the tents of Abraham, the 
temples and market-places of Jerusalem, the cathe- 
drals and thoroughfares of Rome, and the churches 
and small shops of Central Europe and England. 
They must know that worship can use the symbols 
of modernity with at least as satisfactory a result as 
it could the representations of those who dwelt in the 
ages of a hoary past. 

It is a pitiful mistake to associate man’s worship- 
ful capacity too closely with reverence for things 
which have become saturated with antiquity. To do 
so is to confuse religion with ancientism and to con- 
found worship with nostalgia. The appeal to past 
times for religious sanctions may be tantamount to a 
denial of man’s capacity to make progress in spiritual 
development. 

Let it be understood, however, that the cavalier 
neglect of tradition and the summary dismissal of all 
things which antedate our own time is the sign of an 
immature naivete. 

He who has achieved wisdom, and whose critical 
and creative reason is refined, will balance the old 
against the new in order that he may determine with 
judgment what should be abandoned and what should 
be retained. Certain elements in past Cultures pos- 
sess an obvious survival value; as to certain other 
elements there arise questions; while the residue of 
tradition can be dispensed with to the advantage of 
all mankind. 

In surveying, therefore, the possibilities of de- 
velopment along the lines of valid worshin, one should 
be prepared to estimate the values for survival that 
inhere to the Christian formulas. 

Basing our analysis upon an understanding of 
essential meanings, we may assert that the underlying 
significance and purpose of Christian symbolism may 
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be appreciated by the whole race of men in whatso- 
ever time or space they may live. 

Their significance and purpose is that of media 
through which men who are spiritually aware of God 
may integrate their experience in the two poles of spirit- 
ual and sensory impression, and thus escape the duality 
of existence, reaching into a process of life wherein they 
may ‘persist even past physical death in a continuity of 
organic growth. 

To put the matter somewhat more simply, the 
aim of Christianity has been to provide men with a 
way to live with God, with themselves, and with each 
other in the most satisfactory and constructive 
fashion, and to do so under all possible or conceivable 
circumstances. 

Christian worship is a technique devised to unite 
mysticism with the practical conduct of life. 

This, however, is equally true of Jewish, Moslem, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and every other system of worship. 
All worship that is valid must serve as an effective tech- 
nique for the integration of mystical and sensory ex- 
perience issuing in the creation of a well-rounded in- 
dividual. 

Were it possible to envisage a contemporary situ- 
ation wherein traditional Christian worship should be 
able effectively to serve such an integrating purpose, 
one would be inclined to lend his effort to the rehabili- 
tation of its forms. Such an envisagement is, how- 
ever, scarcely possible. Traditional Christianity, 
while containing intrinsically every element of valid 
worship, has not the contact with man’s developed 
understanding which is essential if its forms are to 
be effectively employed. 

In purpose and in spiritual quality the Christian 
system possesses an undoubtable survival value; 
but in form and mode it can not cope with the con- 
temporary situation. The soul of Christianity is im- 
mortal. Its body, however, is subject to decay. 

It is well-nigh fruitless, then, to devote one’s 
energy to the attempted restoration of a system that 
has played its magnificent part and which has served 
its day. More rewarding will be an attempt to carry 
on, if possible, into the scientific and industrial era, 
that gravity of meaning, that luminousness of con- 
tent, which characterized the worship of men in all 
past times when religion was great and when man’s 
spiritual experience was to him of equal importance 
with his physical life. 

In what explicit forms a reawakened religiousness 
will express itself, and by what symbols it will seek to 
integrate man’s experience, no one is yet in a position 
authoritatively to declare. 

Since public worship is an objectively social vo- 
cation, its formulations depend upon the mutual de- 
sire and shared judgments of all who engage in it. 
As has often been pointed out, no one can satisfactorily 
worship alone, but must do so in company with others 
who are at least potentially and conceivably present 
with him. Wherefore, those new symbols that may 
in future be employed must follow the wide-spread 
recovery of authentic religious experience, and await 
the jointly trosecuted endeavor of men in large num- 
bers and of many lands to find the most coherent 
media for the expression of their awareness of God. 

It is not possible, however, to forecast in general 


outline what are likely to be the elements of a worship 
which seeks to associate itself with the spirit of scien- 
tific progress. 

Such a worship will, of necessity, in the first 
place reformulate in words those conceptions of 
spiritual Reality which scientifically educated and 
habituated men have on the whole come to accept. 
Such a reformulation will depend for its character 
upon the research of scientists, the insight of poets, 
the profundity of philosophers, and the common 
sense of mankind. It will comprise the surest of em- 
pirical discovery, the most exalted of poetic inspira- 
tion, the wisest of philosophical counsel and the most 
trenchant of popular thought. By general consent 
it will gradually replace all preceding formulas, as in 
their turn all preceding formulas supplanted those 
which preceded them clear back to the beginning of 
human thought and the rise of human speech. 

Such a worship will, in the second place, readant 
whatever inherited symbols that may continue to 
make an appeal, and will erect whatever new symbols 
that may seem naturally to be fit media for religious 
expression. In the retention of old symbols there 
will be no sense of obligation, nor any feeling that 
they should be retained for tradition’s sake; but their 
retention will be due to the fact that they are ade- 
quate representations, even under the changed con- 
ditions, of man’s spiritual awareness. As Chris- 
tianity took over the cross and baptism (to say noth- 
ing of the many other symbols that it appropriated) 
from previous religious usage, so contemporary re- 
ligiousness may take over from Christianity and Ju- 
daism, and even from the Asiatic systems, certain of 
their symbolical forms and modes. 

The figure of Jesus Christ, as the supreme hero 
of mankind, will undoubtedly persevere into the new 
worship; but only after having passed through a 
process of reassessment. There will be for a time 
a tendency toward a merely analytical view of Jesus 
the historical man. Meanwhile, scientific criticism will 
reinterpret the Christian tradition that deals with 
Christ the Risen and Living Saviour. At length, 
there will come a new synthesis of Jesus the man and 
Christ the Saviour. To achieve this, first will be 
necessary an understanding of the relationship that 
lies between Jesus and all of the majestic men of all 
races who have stood during their time in the van of 
human progress. When this relationship shall have 
been thoroughly established, and it is considered a 
matter of fact that such men as Moses, Isaiah, Soc- 
rates, Gautama, Confucius, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, 
Francis—and all the galaxy of those who, well-known 
or nameless, in ancient or in more recent times, have 
“borne the God-fire in their breast’’—belong to the 
same movement, are members of the same group, and, 
while varying widely in degree of attainment, rep- 
resent essentially the same thing, when this is estab- 
lished, it will be possible to unite them into one and 
call that One by the name Christ! Christ then shall 
be a name to conjure with once more! While Jesus, 
more than ever before, will appear to those who read 
the record of his days as the most concrete manifes- 
tation in human form of the indwelling God whom 
the world has ever seen. 

In that time, men of religious awareness will de- 
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sire with a great desire to incorporate Christ as the 
Ideal-Self of their own lives. He will be, to them, 
“the hope of glory.”’ They will say with deep convic- 
tion, “I no longer live but Christ liveth in me.” They 
will realize that, as merely physical men, they “died 
and their lives are hid with Christ in God.” Not lip- 
service nor formal belief, but a passionate heat of 
aspiration will fuse them in a society of spiritual men 
who are the bond-servants of an Ideal which is to them 
more real than any reality save only that of God; and 
who are the conscripts of a cause that is more precious 
than life. 

Far from abstracting and drawing them away 
from the activities of industrial civilization, this Ideal- 
Self, which is Christ shared with all others who love 
him, will drive men into the very heart of modern 
life. Far from rendering them wan and colorless, it 
will fill them with an irresistible force of dynamical 
energy. They will be the men of the most abundant 
zoodness; they will be artists and lovers of art; they 
will be men of the most searching thought; they will 
be men of the most passionate love. Upon the civi- 


Britannia: 
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lization of their time they will put their stamp; and 
from that civilization will grow and flower a great, 
new, planet-wide Culture such as the earth has never 
known before. 

As one considers the possibilities that lie before 
mankind in the future, he is bewildered by their lux- 
uriance as he is thrilled by their wondrousness. 

What can not man accomplish when he has 
learned to unite his soul’s awareness with his knowl- 
edge of the physical world! 

Not by a wistful backward gaze toward a de- 
parted grandeur, not by a disillusioned look about 
him at a materialistic society, but by a glad accept- 
ance of the tools that lie ready at his hand, man, 
who has recovered the knowledge ,of Perfection and 
who has received the revelation of Ineffable Reality 
once more, will build by worship a new Culture which, 
more nearly than any which has yet arisen, will show 
forth the Goodness, the Beauty, the Truth, and the 
Love which men have discovered in their souls’ deep 
questing, and which they yearn to incorporate in 
space and time. 


Who Hesitates 


Devere Allen 


BT is indeed a harassed world, wallowing in its 
own mistakes, going through a time of travail 
from which no single country is exempt. But 
among the nations none is more torn with in- 
decision, none faced by more important choices, there 
is none within which leadership is more fraught with 
opportunity or peril, than Great Britain. And there 
are few things more important to world peace than a 
sympathetic understanding, on our side of the At- 
lantic, of her multitudinous problems. 

Is there trade depression in America? There 
has been trade depression in England ever since the 
war. Are the plain people of the States fearful of the 
winter, not knowing how many weeks before the army 
of the unemployed is swelled by greater waves of raw 
recruits? England has had its army of workless 
workers for a decade, piling up and up till it seems 
amazing that the economic life of the “tight little 
isle’ has not been utterly disrupted. Are there 
political uncertainties and divisions in the U. S. A. 
over prohibition, foreign policy, disarmament? In 
all save prohibition, England is split not once but 
several ways. Into the Briton’s mind has crept a 
suspicion that the last-resort fatalism of a successful 
“muddling through’ may have grown less magical 
amid the stern post-war realities. 

Nevertheless, whatever the historical ethics of 
the case may be, Britain’s voice is still a world-wide 
voice, and when it speaks a million million listen. At 
the present time, it is speaking very faintly, with a 
faintness less of weakness than of all-pervasive doubt. 
Through the whole social fabric runs the same strain 
of perplexed, even bewildered, groping after tangible 
solutions. 

Who could have foreseen that Britain, historic 
center of free trade, would be the scene of a long-drawn 
battle for high tariffs? On free trade, England has 
grown great; on free trade, she has recovered from a 


dozen serious economic emergencies. The names of 
Bright and Cobden have been reverenced not only by 
free traders of the propagandist school, but by poli- 
ticians even in the ranks of the Conservatives. But 
to-day, the rest of the world settles back defensively 
and sometimes sullenly behind high tariff walls. 
The United States demands payment of its war debts 
and at the same time adopts a tariff measure in- 
creasing enormously the task of paying back those 
debts. Thus in England a protectionist campaign 
has swept the cautious Stanley Baldwin so nearly 
into the ranks of the out-and-out ‘‘food taxers’’ that 
his leadership is all but dependent upon acceding to 
their wishes. 

Even within the Labor Party, despite Mr. Snow- 
den’s adamantine front for strict free trade, a formid- 
able revolt is under way which emanates from the huge 
trade unions, and which possesses for its mouthpiece 
Sir Oswald Mosley, a young man of great brilliance, 
ample means, persuasive eloquence, and a faith in 
tariffs as “insulation from the shock of world con- 
ditions.” The next election, whatever be its super- 
ficial aspects, will most certainly be fought around this 
issue; and the Liberal Party, which is to-day chiefly 
Mr. Lloyd George, and which is most definitely free 
trade of all three, is a rapidly declining force in na- 
tional affairs. Whatever one’s views about protective 
tariffs generally, he should not fail to consider their 
international influence, their effect on world peace, 
their inevitable result in augmented nationalism the 
world around. 

England, too, is a country custom made. The 
atmosphere of by-gone centuries is dominant far 
more than in many a less developed land. Through 
the whole nation runs a note of conflict, conflict be- 
tween old ways and new, old ideals and new values, 
expressing itself as often as not in conflicts between 
the older and newer generations. Is it business? 
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The meetings of boards ring with the challenges of 
young men to the unchanging ways of the elders. Is 
it religion? Vastly more than in the States is the 
younger generation voicing its impatience—usually, 
in fact, an emotion more accurately labeled as dis- 
gust—at “the dominance of old beliefs.” Is it po- 
litical life? The meetings of the Conservative Party 
are rough and tumble affairs, and the ery is often heard 
that it is time to get rid of “the old gang.” The ranks 
of the Liberal Party are a bit more harmonious as far 
as youth and age is a criterion, but chiefly because they 
count for less and are a weak Third Party. The So- 
cialist cause is not one cause but two, characterized 
by an intense and sometimes acrimonious struggle be- 
tween the “Elder Statesmen” and the young men of 
the Independent Labor Party, who are aghast at what 
they consider the compromises of their leaders. 

The political situation—there will always be a 
political situation in the British Isles—is, however, 
far more than a battle of youth and age. Every one 
of the three parties is rent asunder, though they are 
still forced by circumstances and the possibility of a 
general election in the spring to keep up an appearance 
of unity. 

The crux of the matter is, of course, the unem- 
ployment situation. To her credit be it said that 
England did not sit down and leave the relief of her 
jobless workers merely to chance charity. The 
Government with MacDonald, the same as the Govern- 
ment with Stanley Baldwin, stood behind the dole. 
And the dole, be it understood, is not charity. While 
it comes largely out of the Government, it comes also 
in part from the contributions of employers and the 
payments of workers into a special fund. This is 
often sadly misrepresented in the States. It is an 
investment against starvation, crime, degeneration, 
despair, and even revolution. 

It is not, however, a far-sighted policy on unem- 
ployment. Mr. MacDonald appears to have made 
Mr. Hoover’s error in promising too much, and now 
he, too, is the victim of world economic collapse for 
which he is not personally much responsible. But 
the man on the street does not consider that unem- 
ployment is acute in “prosperous”? America; that the 
wide world is failing to cope with its most excuseless 
problem. He sees that the number of unemployed 
has doubled since the MacDonald regime went into 
office. And he is right, essentially, in feeling critical. 
For it is freely admitted by all hands, when they are 
off the public platform, that Mr. J. H. Thomas made 
a mess of his job of getting more jobs, and as a matter 
of fact he has been punished by failure to be re-elected 
to his party’s Executive Committee. Apart from 
the unemployment of the last year, due to world de- 
pression, scant relief has been found for the old un- 
employment or that which is due to new machines. 
What is more dismal, there is a widespread feeling, 
not lessened by the honest criticism of labor people 
within the ranks, that the present Government even 
now is without an unemployment policy. 

The chief trouble is that the Labor Party is a 
Socialist Party, capable of putting to work with some 
effectiveness its Socialist projects; but since it lacks a 
majority vote and is determined to stay in office (an 
egregious blunder) at any cost whatsoever, it is com- 


pelled to work through capitalist channels by capitalist 
methods toward the accomplishment of immediate 
purposes with which it is not at heart in sympathy. 
It is weakened thus, I am persuaded, by a fundamen- 
tal insincerity, to be rescued only if it sticks to its 
honest principles, win or lose, and lets itself be thrown 
out if that should come. If this should happen, it is 
the opinion of the writer for what it may be worth, 
that more would be accomplished for world peace and 
social progress, as a powerful Opposition with a clean 
policy and program, than by a timid, ineffective ges- 
turing with no power to do more than its opponents 
will permit. 

No less uncertain is the country when it comes to 
matters of empire. The Imperial Conference re- 
vealed greatly divergent opinions among the con- 
stituent nations. Not only have there been divisive 


_moves over questions of trade preference and tariffs, 


but on political and racial matters also. It will re- 
dound, in historical perspective, to the credit of the 
MacDonald Ministry that at this juncture a great 
step was taken, all but inconspicuously, toward the 
transition from empire to commonwealth. For when 
the Irish Free State voiced the convictions of South 
Africa and other states within the empire and said 
flatly that the crucial right to secede was not to be de- 
bated but to be taken for granted, not one whit of pro- 
test went up from the Government, though, where it 
dared, the nationalist press became more than a mite 
astringent. It has further been the fixed policy of 
MacDonald to consult the dominions before going 
ahead with major international commitments. It is 
on the racial side that deep antagonisms lie. General 
Hertzog’s policy in Africa of denying equal social 
or even political rights to the natives, merely on 
grounds of color, basically has come into conflict with 
the Government’s native policy as announced in the 
recent White Paper on East Africa, an enlightened 
document which need terrify only those who would 
have prejudice enthroned forever. But more will 
yet be heard of this matter, for neither afield nor at 
home are Britons at all agreed regarding the extension 
of equal rights to African natives. 

On one score in particular the entire British people 
are to be admired. Explain it how you try, the fact 
remains, I. am convinced, that among the masses there 
is a stronger humanitarian feeling than in the States. 
Rarely does one hear from the lips of a judge or the 
pen of an editor harsh demands for stern treatment of 
criminals. In fact, again and again within a few weeks 
I have noted cases of the utmost sympathy and len- 
iency. There are great blocks of the British legal 
practise which many Americans would label soft and 
sentimental, from the London police who carry no 
guns or long billies, to judges who refuse to sentence 
rigorously even defiant youths, but instead bend their 
energies toward salvage. Yet it is worth noting that 
in this country, long ravaged by unemployment, and 
possessing slums and mining villages that are the talk 
of the world for dire distressful living, prisons are 
being sold or broken up. In England and Wales, 
where the population has increased normally since 
1918, the prison population has decreased from 18,000 
to 11,000. Recently, when so-called “gorilla-wrest- 
ling” was imported from New York, it aroused so great 
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a protest that it had to be abandoned. And, whether 
wet or dry (and I assume my readers chiefly to be the 
latter), it is of interest to see that drunkenness de- 
clined last year in England by more than 3,600 
cases. 

It is plain to any one that, despite the presence of 
jingoes and advocates of war and huge preparedness, 
the masses of the people are warmly and deeply 
sincere in their advocacy of peace. The British peace 
movement is more widespread and more numerous, in 
proportion, than ours. An astonishing number of 
renowned clergymen have declared it their intention 
never to aid another war. Canon Donaldson of 
Westminster Abbey is one. 

On the eve of Armistice Day the churches’ section 
of the No More War Movement—the organization of 
determined war resisters, or conscientious objectors— 
drew 7,000 people to Royal Albert Hall for a great 
peace dedication service addressed by Dr. Frederick 
Norwood. Imagine that in the United States! And 
the societies which count among their members 
thousands fully as sincere, but who can not bring 
themselves to take so drastic a position, are a power 


to be reckoned with in the formation of foreign policy. 
Nor do I think that any fair person will deny that 
the present Government, whatever be its faults, has 
contributed a spirit of co-operation to the delibera- 
tions at Geneva that have helped pave the way for 
peace progress which, at present, other nations than 
Great Britain are responsible for holding up. In 
signing the Optional Clause to the World Court, in 
pressing for land disarmament, and in numerous minor 
ways which concretely embody a peace-will, England’s 
voice has counted worthily. 

But peace can never be peace without justice. 
There sits on the doorstep of 10 Downing Street a 
problem which cuts into every moral question a modern 
people have to face. Verily, there-are times whena 
fancied tail may wag a dog, biology to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And in the question of India, sig- 
nalized by the Round Table Congress now under way, 
and by a revolt far off in the aroused sub-continent, 
lies an issue most momentous. 

In a subsequent article, when developments 
have proceeded further, I shall discuss this problem 
in its world significance. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


“X. Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


N the library at the old home* at the big desk, 
#4| which used to stand in father’s law office, facing 
the bookcase where many of the books which he 
bought still hold an honored place, the years 
roll off and boyhood and young manhood come back. 

Through the open doors leading into the sitting 
room I see the leaping flames on the hearth, and in 
front of the fireplace the Madame telling stories to 
the children. With one of them, who has been taking 
music lessons, she has been playing duets on the piano 
in the parlor. We have been here only a couple of 
hours. But Boston and the office—even the night 
train and the Albany station—have receded into the 
mist. Outside it is a white world into which we have 
come. In front of the office in Boston only the day 
before stood an elm fairylike under its covering of 
snow. Here there are hundreds of such trees. Com- 
ing out there were forests and orchards and bushy 
gardens outlined with snow and making a fairyland. 
The old home, the storm, the white world, dispel the 
illusion of the present. They re-create the Christ- 
mases of the past. 

Far, far back Christmas began for me with just 
such a white world, with sugar maples on the line be- 
tween us and the neighbors on both sides and along 
the street in front of the house. They stood gray and 
bare most of the time, but once in a while they were 
turned into glorious creations of some other world as 
ice glazed them or snow dressed them and the sun 
came out to say “God bless you.”’ 

Christmas week often began in those far-away 
days with father coming up the street with the news- 
paper, the mail, and a steak in his hand, and with 
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mother at work in the kitchen. Father would send 
roasts or chickens or turkeys, but a steak was a thing 
too choice for a butcher boy to handle, so he often 
brought it himself. No quick, nervous step when 
father came up the street. No slow, dragging step 
either. It was the firm, strong, deliberate step of a 
large man always in perfect health. But it was a 
good quick step as mother moved from kitchen to 
dining room, or woodhouse or pantry. The Christmas 
celebration began with a turkey the Sunday before, 
and with mother expostulating with father about 
having one ahead of time. Year after year it hap- 
pened. Some man would enter father’s law office or 
meet him on the street and want to sell him a turkey 
after he had bought his Christmas turkey, and mother 
would have'a big one to cook before the bigger one on 
Christmas day. We children never minded. When 
does the age come that one minds too much turkey? 
When does one grow calm, unmoved, sophisticated, 
about turkeys? I should say that probably a few 
years of turkey cut up in a restaurant kitchen and 
served in small bits smothered in brown gravy begin 
‘that time of disillusionment. Christmas began for 
us days ahead, with most delicious smells in the 
kitchen, with talk.at table about preparations, with 
an undercurrent of excitement all through the house. 

School let out, the snow came, the big turkey was 
seen arriving, and was put in a safe place in the cool 
woodhouse kitchen, cranberries appeared, rows of pies 
were baked, and at last mother’s plum pudding was 
put together. 

I was so strong a pie man in those days that I 
could spare no space for pudding, but now, much as I 
like pie, I never would think of taking it when I can 
have mother’s plum pudding, for mother has been 
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gone for eight Christmases, and my sister has baked 
her pudding just the same, and it seems almost Jike 
a family rite to have it. Nobody says much about it. 
But we all know what we know about father and 
mother and the old home and all that they did to 
bring us up and give us a start in the world. 

And when those Christmases began an older 
generation was still on the stage. Always at Thanks- 
giving we went to Grandmother S’s, and always at 
Christmas they came with us. Perhaps there was 
bickering in that family, such as we children indulged 
in at times—six of us, all lively, who could expect 
anything else?—but grandmother’s down the street 
five minutes away always seemed full of peace. When 
that family came on Christmas they brought peace. 
We say grandmother’s, for it is a childhood habit. 
She was the one always at home when we ran in. 
Grandfather usually was at his business. But grand- 
father was not anonentity. He built up his hardware 
business from nothing, and became president of what, 
in those days, was our one bank. He was a strong 
man, but a quiet man, gentle in his ways, unruffled 
under provocation, entirely sure the house was in good 
hands and seldom interfering, but no killjoy. He was 
always a good listener and could laugh with the best 
of them. I think of this grandfather and the other 
one on my father’s side as two of the most religious 
men I ever knew. Grandmother was quiet, too, in her 
ways, gentle in speech, but one of the best home 
executives I ever saw. When mother, her oldest 
child, was married very young, and settled “‘across 
the pond” not far away, she kept watch over this 
other establishment too, and more than once we have 
heard how black Mary went flying with a hot dish the 
back way as father was seen going home to midday 
dinner the front way. 

Up the street they all came on Christmas when 
Christmases were young for me, great excitement 
among us children looking out of the windows watch- 
ing for them, not always coming together, but grand- 
father and grandmother first—grandfather with the 
silk hat that he always wore—and the uncles and 
aunts, none married in those days, one by one, Jess, 
Blanch, Stant and little Ella. Ella was our age and 
played with us. Jovial described their conduct and 
conversation. No buffoonery, above the average in 
intelligence, quick at repartee and jovial and happy. 
The uncle especially was the friend of everybody and 
the life of the party. My oldest brother grew up 
much like him, making good feeling everywhere he 
went. 

All are gone now—old folks, uncles, all the aunts 
but one, and that brother, too. But how they live and 
r.ove again in the light of “Christmas past!’ How their 
virtues are touched for us with gold! How their 
faults—we have to ask ourselves if some of them had 
any and are inclined to be heretical about the scrip- 
ture none good save one—how their faults are for- 
gotten! And what a memorable gathering it was at 
the big table! Yes, we can remember getting up in 
the darkness of Christmas morning and recall the thrill 
as we climbed back into bed with a stocking heavy 
and knobby. Wecan remember playing fox and geese 
in the new snow! But what we remember best is that 
table. They must always have been sunny Christmases 
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back there, for there is such a vivid recollection of sun 
pouring into the room, lighting up mother’s Christ- 
mas cactus and geraniums. Father carved of course 
—no standing up to it either—competent to sharpen 
his own carving knife so that it cut thick or cut thin 
as he willed. He dominated the situation from breast 
bone to backbone, from, neck to tail. I am sure about 
the sun because I always see in memory the light on the 
lemon jelly and cranberry, the moulded corn and lion 
trembling, as well they might. The plates came to 
the small fry at last—no skimpy portions either— 
stuffing, mashed potato, gravy, white meat and dark, 
jelly, mince pie and pudding. 

I did not realize then as I do now that mother did 
not eat much on Christmas Day. That was a secret 
about housekeepers and cooks and mothers I discovered 
long after. But she was triumphant when the meal 
came on. Her mother and her mother’s mother had 
no reason to be ashamed of her. I remember that 
old, old lady, mother’s mother’s mother, and I think 
I remember her being at one of those early Christmas. 
dinners. They were a great line of mothers, carrying 
us well back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Of the talk at table I can hardly remember a. 
word. But somewhere on Christmas at table or in the 
parlor afterward, and certainly when I grew up and 
began to be interested, there was talk of still older 
days when the valley was first settled, and the only 
sugar was maple and the only meat that which they 
raised, and when there were Indians and raids. There 
was talk also of the slaves. Great-grandmother was. 
the only one to remember when they actually lived in 
the family. Always there was keen interest in the 
fortunes of the descendants of those faithful retainers. 
who served the family in that far-off time. 

There is light on those memories. Sometimes it 
shines for us through a mist of tears. But it is glori- 
ous light. And the tears do not mean gloom or pessi- 
mism, or doubt about its all having been worth while. 
They mean infinite gratitude, a sense of the bounty 
of God, an unconscious appreciation of an institution 
like the home, pity almost like that of a parent for 
unfulfilled ambitions, pain at their pain, joy that they 
held the rudder true. And inevitably there is some 
loneliness now that they have gone away—even if 
the best kind of youngsters are coming along. It is 
a great thing to have folks, especially at Christmas. 
Life is made big by the memories, small though the 
memories in themselves may be. 

In the library, where I write these words and 
where the old friends of childhood look down from 
their shelves, it is especially easy to bring back the 
spirit of those days Jong since past. There is the set 
of the Waverley Novels in their black and gold bind- 
ings, sound as when the old house of Lippincott 
brought them out in ’66. Father was a young man of 
twenty-six when this particular edition came out. 
Then there are the gray and/gilt Thackeray and the 
brown and gilt Dickens which replaced a paper cov- 
ered set when I wasaboy. They are well worn books. 
Mother’s set of George Eliot is all marked up too, but 
her complete Bronte, just as much beloved, came along 
late and replaced books that had gone to pieces. Fa- 
ther was strong on history, and had the older writers, 
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Gibbons, Froude, Macaulay, and large illustrated 
volumes covering all periods of American history. 

In education to-day we do not make enough of 
the unconscious influence of books in the home. A 
child learns something just by looking at the backs. 
And if he is encouraged to take them down and look 
at them, he may develop tastes which influence his 
whole life for good. 

If I linger so long in memory one may get the 
idea that Christmas present is the illusion and the past 
the only reality, but that is not true. 

It was one of our best trips up from Boston. 
The storm passed by noon on the 24th and the sun 
came out to make the white world resplendent. There 
were calls and tramps and a quick motor trip to the 
farm, looking so different but so peaceful in its white 
garb. Wagons and automobiles had beaten the 
snow down hard, but beyond our house there was no 
track in the snow up the hill save that of a man who 
lives alone higher up and who comes down to our 
neighbor daily to get milk for his cat. 

One friend was starting off up the mountain to 
Summit for a load of feed, another was shoeing his 
horses, and a third, snug and cosy by his kitchen 
fire, was ready to talk to us about either Washington, 
D. C., or the Civil War. 

How news travels these days was shown by the 
comment of one of the men in our hollow about the 
big fire in a leather plant in Boston that morning at 
2 o’clock, three hours after we had left. He had 
heard all about it over his radio. It was news to us, 
just from Boston. 

Down town at Cobleskill early in the afternoon 
of this day before Christmas on an errand to a drug 
store, I heard music coming from a loud speaker that 
was strangely reminiscent of something. Suddenly it 
dawned on me that it was our church choir in Wash- 
ington, D. C., singing carols at the Press Club. Such 
tearing home in the car and assembling the clans we 
seldom indulge in, but all heard and were delighted. 
Before night there was a little too much radio. “Holy 
Night,”’ beautiful as it is, can come too often. It was 
a change for the better to hear the sound of carolers 
in the street—friends of the Methodist minister, 
singing at nightfall in front of the parsonage. It was 
awe-inspiring to hear carols on the 81st story of the 
Empire Building, New York, or some one telling what 
things look like from an airplane, or have Big Ben or 
Trinity chimes or whistles in Manila come to us, but 
one gets so full of it eventually that a single hymn on 
the home piano outweighs them all. We want the 
radio as we want turkey, but no overdose of either. 

The old cat and the little dog and I slept so sound- 
ly in the big chair on Christmas eve while people were 
fixing the tree and hanging stockings that we were 
the only ones to wake up early on Christmas Day. 
’Twas the Madame, however, who began things at 
3 a. m. by saying, ‘““The dog wants to go out.’”’ So 
down the stairs to the front door to let him out. Just 
dozing off again, I heard her say, ‘““The dog wants to 
come in.” Down again and in he came. Things 
were quiet for an hour, when again she radioed, “The 
cat wants to go out.” Trip three was made, grumbling 
over not having bath-robe and bed-room slippers. 
But my dear friend the cat was considerate, or we 


both slept too soundly to hear her, for she was waiting 
in the window when I went down to stay at 6.30. 

As I come to describe a dinner there always rises 
before me the figure of a grim old man who once re- 
buked me for saying so much about food. Therefore 
let me say quickly that there was much besides food 
at our Christmas dinner. To begin with there was 
the sun coming into the southwest window and falling 
on the snowy table-cloth and glittering dishes. We 
walked out quietly, three or four of us, before dinner 
to admire the old dining room and the table. My 
sister-in-law, noting our admiration of the sun falling 
square on the cranberry, removed the candlesticks. 
The fruit cups had been put around and the sun 
showed these up too. Besides suh there were pictures 
out of each window, wide lawns, trees and bushes, 
neighbors’ Christmas trees, sun on snow. There were 
people, too, for our dinner—eleven in all. Two who were 
with us last Christmas were in Chile and three were 
in Manila, but four of the eleven were children who 
counted for two apiece. And besides the people who 
sat in chairs and ate the dinner there were the invisible 
forms of those who sat there in years gone by. 

But without apology I mention also the food as 
I bring this article to a close—an eighteen-pound 
turkey cooked four hours so he was tender as a ten- 
pounder. Chestnuts from Spain to stuff him, and 
sweet potatoes from Georgia, candied, white potatoes 
from Maine, mashed, and beets from the home garden 
to back him up. There was a marvelous salad all 
jellied and lying in green lettuce, but what was in it I 
had no strength to investigate. Then came the plum 
pudding, for which I was waiting, far ahead of any- 
thing we had had since mother left us, candies and 
fruit mainly to decorate the table, for nobody wanted 
them, and various cheeses brought up from Boston 
mainly to look at. When this bulletin went to press 
—that is caught the afternoon mail about 5 p. m.— 
everybody was on his feet and in fine form, the small 
fry were still good natured, the crack cook expressly 
brought in to help was staggering through a mountain 
of dishes. We took some pictures of the dinner party 
but nobody needed any such souvenirs. The day 
will go down in the history of Christmas present as 
one of our most beautiful outside and one of our 
happiest inside. It was not warm enough to thaw 
except in sunny corners, not cold enough to make us 
want to stay in. The air was dry and exhilarating, 
the sky was one steady blue from sunrise to sunset, 
and there was glorious color to mark the beginning 
and the end of day. 

* * * 
JUSTICE 

Every man will eventually get justice—but not always in the 
way he is looking for it. 

His hair was long and black, his mane still longer, with a 
“whisk” termination. He hadn’t washed since before fleeing 
Russia, but both knobby feet were planted on a soap box. He 
was haranguing a small audience outside the gates of a busy 
factory. The listeners gradually dwindled to a bare, bored half- 
dozen. 

Two hobos half dozed on the near-by curbing. 

“Where, where must I go,” whined the orator, “to get my 
rights? Where must I go to get full justice?” 

“You tell him, Ike,’ urged one of the professional pedes- 
trians. “I am a Universalist.”—Painter and Decorator. 
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Mrs. Eddy 


ITH the review by E.A. J.,a recent recruit 
to Christian Science, which we have just 
received through our literary editor, we 


Eddy,” by Lyman Powell, taken from the Christian 
Century and the Congregationalist. The review in 
the Christian Century is by Prof. Winfred E. Garrison, 
literary editor of that publication, and the one in the 
Congregationalist is by the editor, Dr. William E. 
Gilroy. 

We sympathize fully with the desire expressed by 
Mr. Powell and E. A. J. to remove prejudice and to 
bring churches closer together in sympathy. The 
readers of our paper realize that one of the high- 
est ideals that we set before ourselves is bringing 
people together not in spite of their differences but by 
virtue of their differences, that by exchanging views 
they may make contributions to a common cause. 
Just as high we set before ourselves the ideal of telling 
the truth, of never blinking the facts, and of never 
suppressing free discussion. 

We believe that the governing powers in the 
Christian Science Church made a great mistake in 
their treatment of the Dakin biography of Mrs. Eddy, 
and we feel perfectly certain that if they could have 
had their way the book would have been suppressed. 

We would fight just as hard for the night of Mr. 
Powell to publish his book and the night of the Mac- 
millan Company to circulate it as we would for the 
right of Mr. Dakin to publish his book and for the 
right of the house of Scribner to circulate it. 

The memory of the Dakin book and of the Chris- 
tian Science attack on Scribners is too clear and vivid 
in our minds to permit the entirely sympathetic re- 
view prepared for the columns of the Christian Leader 
to appear here without presenting with it the views 
of other broad-minded, fearless critics. 


Mrs. Eddy Once More 


A remarkable challenge to the twentieth century rings from 
the pages of Lyman Powell’s book* on Mary Baker Eddy. His 
purpose is undeniably worth while. Unafraid, and equipped 
with facts no other biographer of Mrs. Eddy has had at his dis- 
posal, a minister of the Episcopal Church crosses the boundary 
of denominationalism and shakes hands with a minister and the 
founder of a much disputed church of New England. He tells 
a story which has never been told before—the story of the effect 
upon our civilization of the unparalleled rise of the Christian 
Science Church and of its origin as that may be studied in the 
life and character of Mary Baker Eddy. Fight thousand orig- 
inal letters and documents, hitherto unavailable, in the files of 
the Mother Church, supplemented by the author’s study for 
twenty-five years of Christian Science and its followers, have 
thrown new light on the subject. Intelligent readers may re- 
joice that one so well equipped in fact and in experience can re- 
move the bars of religious prejudice and invite us to believe with 
him that the progress of any one truly Christian Church is an 
asset and not a hindrance to all others. We are reminded that 
the nations may have to teach the churches a lesson in peace and 
progress unless we can sincerely say with Mrs. Eddy and Mr. 
Powell: “I love the prosperity of Zion, be it promoted by Catho- 
lic, by Protestant, or by Christian Scientist. . . . I would no 


*“Mary Baker Eddy.” 
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By Lyman Powell. (Macmillan. 


Once More 


more quarrel with a man because of his religion than I would 
because of his art.” 

The author is not so much interested in Mrs. Eddy’s per- 
sonality as in the universal effect of her character and work 
twenty years after she left the world, which is the living proof of 
her truth, wisdom and genius. In bringing to light the healing 
power of Jesus Christ Mrs. Eddy reasoned from effect to cause. 
Dr. Powell employs a similar method by studying the fruits of 
Mrs. Eddy’s work and tracing the cause in her own life. Is the 
teaching and healing doctrine of Christian Science the same as 
that of Jesus Christ? Why are Christian Science churches mul- 
tiplying (a new one every week) and ably supported? Com- 
parison with older churches now dwindling in attendance and in 
financial support may be significant. Dr. Powell provides 
amazing statistics in proof of the steady growth of Christian 
Science churches, lectures, reading rooms and publications, all of 
which Mrs. Eddy outlined during-her life. 

At last we see Mrs. Eddy not as a goddess or czarina, but as 
a New England woman of fearless convictisn, tempted in all 
points like as we are, but sustained by a tenacity of spiritual vi- 
sion which led her to a task comparable only, in all recorded 
history, with that of one other. To those who have not the 
courage of their convictions her foresight may have seemed 
autocratic, but when we see that it is allied with a universal love 
for humanity and a selfless desire to remove the sufferings she 
herself did not escape, she stands as an autocrat only in her love 
of obedience to God and Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Powell presents a life-size portrait, not a monument to 
be worshiped, nor a cartoon to amuse. His book is a work of 
art, inspiring because of its simplicity and truth, effective be- 
cause of its unbiased perspective. Read this book instead of 
quarreling about the authenticity of Mrs. Eddy’s claims or the 
danger Christian Science is spreading in the world. Read what 
people you know in different walks of life say about Christian 
Science. Whether you ‘are friendly towards, or opposed to, 
Christian Science, you will find an individual challenge to better 
living in this portrayal of a woman’s faithful influence upon the 
lives of millions. 


HLA. J. 


A Self-Portrait of Mrs. Eddy 


The loyalty of this biographer to his subject is made mani- 
fest not only by the picture which he paints of her as a flawlessly 
perfect character from pious infancy to saintly age, but also in 
his complete adoption of her own philosophy in his treatment of 
the data of her biography. The non-existence of evil is a prin- 
ciple apparently as basic to Dr. Powell’s estimate of Mrs. Eddy 
as it is to the Christian Science view of the world. Instead of a 
scientific method which takes all facts as it finds them and at- 
tempts without prejudice or predilection to find what those facts 
mean, he employs the much simpler system of ignoring all facts 
which do not fit into the picture of perfection which he was com- 
missioned to paint. The only real facts are favorable facts. 
Unfavorable facts are errors of somebody’s mortal mind. He 
does not explicitly avow that method, but—what is much more 
important—he uses it. 

It should be understood, of course, that Dr. Powell is not 
a Christian Scientist. We are repeatedly assured of that, both 
by the author himself and by the publisher. The main value 
of this work, as an answer to such critics as Dakin and Mil- 
mine and Dr. Powell himself in his 1907 volume, lies in the fact 
that it is supposed to be a wholly unprejudiced view of Mrs. 
Eddy—the perfect tribute rendered, perhaps reluctantly, by one 
who has no personal or partisan ends to serve and from whom 
these acclamations have been wrung, as it were, by the compulsive 
power of truth. It is represented as a critical and scholarly 
outside interpretation by one who had access to the inside facts. 
To quote his own words, ‘‘If evidently official or inspired, his chief 
purpose in writing it might be defeated.” ; 
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That he did have access to materials not hitherto made 
available to any biographer, including especially the 8,000 
letters of Mrs. Eddy written by her own hand and preserved 
with marvelous care in a special vault at the Christian Science 
headquarters, is undoubtedly true. But the value of such ma- 
terials for purposes of biographies depends wholly upon the 
ability and disposition of the biographer to use them, sympa- 
thetically but critically, in conjunction with all other significant 
data. Of such a disposition, this work shows no trace. It is 
an inside job, from beginning to end. Among more than five 
hundred citations of documentary authority for his statements 
—nearly all from the writings of Mrs. Eddy herself or her ad- 
herents—in not a single instance is there evidence that the quo- 
tations have been subjected to critical scrutiny or that there 
has been the slightest discount from the face value of interested 
testimony. 

The author realized the risk that was involved in accepting 
such favors from the Christian Science board which opened 
the archives to his researches. ‘‘The author might disappoint 
the board.” This risk he minimized, however, by adopting the 
policy of picturing his heroine precisely as she wished to be pic- 
tured and as her most devoted followers wish her to be pictured. 

So it comes about that this “life-size portrait of a real 
woman” exhibits a surprising list of omissions. The question 
of Mrs. Eddy’s borrowings from Dr. Quimby is passed over 
lightly. The source of her ideas is of no consequence. “In 
retrospect Quimby became to her scarcely more than an inter- 
esting episode.’ Dr. Powell’s own 1907 ‘verdict of plagiarism 
is reversed, though no new data are cited, and his former state- 
ment about her self-contradictions on the subject passes out 
of the picture. The question of her acquisitiveness gets no dis- 
cussion at all, beyond a reference to “‘the class of ’98, from none 
of whom Mrs. Eddy would accept any compensation.” Her 
fear of ‘‘malicious animal magnetism” in her later years is re- 
duced to scarcely more than an insignificant parenthesis—it 
was “not surprising,” it was ‘‘natural,”’ that she should give some 
attention to this danger; ‘‘Jesus set the precedent.” If there is 
any reference to her resort to doctors and her taking of medicine, 
including perhaps morphine, in her old age, the reviewer could 
not find it. The controversies with Mrs. Woodbury and Mrs. 
Stetson receive no mention whatever. The diary of Calvin Frye 
and the memoirs of Adam Dickey—which tell more about Mrs. 
Eddy’s later years than she ever told about herself—are apparent- 
iy not included in the materials used by Dr. Powell. 

Already a gospel of the infancy is springing up. Prenatal 
influences are stressed. Her mother “was filled with the Holy 
Ghost . ... and felt the quickening of the babe.” (Half of 
this statement lacks evidence and the other half scarcely needs 
it.) There was an early messianic sense of special mission. 
“When as young as Samuel she, like Joan of Are, heard voices.” 
(The evidence for this is found in Mrs. Eddy’s later letters.) 
The whole edifying account of her early life is an elaborated 
version of her own picture of it in her ““Retrospection and Intro- 
spection,”’ and is equally remote from critical biography. Ful- 
some praise of her literary style is quoted, from Christian Science 
sources, with approval: ‘‘Even as the English Bible stands as 
the great monument of Fnglish style for the centuries until now, 
and even as Dante made Italian speech by epitomizing it in his 
fervent poem, even so the writings of Mrs. Eddy are certain to 
stand as models of twentieth century style.” Her early writings 
require a good deal of apologizing for in the matter of style. 
Nevertheless the biographer believes (without tangible evidence) 
that in Charleston as the wife of Mr. Glover, ‘‘nad she stayed 
long enough, Mrs..Glover might have been admitted to the 
_ Southern Review, then the leading literary journal of the South. 
Or she might have. . . . She might even have been invited. .. . 
She might have contemplated the possibility of measuring swords 
over the question of slavery with’ John C. Calhoun—except 
that he wasn’t there. Quite apart from the question of anxiety 
not to “disappoint the board,’ how seriously is any biography 
to be taken which deals so largely with might-haves? The 
author, remember, is not a follower of Mrs. Eddy; but when he 


refers to ‘“‘her revelation of 1866,” it appears that he is not far 
from the kingdom. 

Almost the only exception to the author’s principle of think- 
ing no evil is in connection with his treatment of Mrs. Eddy’s 
second husband, Dr. Patterson. Poor Patterson gets blamed 
for everything, especially her separation from her son. Even 
when he was captured during the Civil War and sent to Libby 
prison, this misfortune was the result of his ‘“‘customary care- 
lessness.’”’ 

Any one who is interested in Christian Science, or in the 
career of its very extraordinary founder, ought to have Dr. 
Powell’s book on the shelf beside the others. But whoever 
takes it as a “noncontroversial” and critically scholarly study 
either of the movement itself or of the lffe and character of 
Mrs. Eddy, must be extraordinarily naive. This “noncon- 
troversial’ work starts with a “challenge” in the form of thirty 
pages of assorted testimonials to the power and glory of Chris- 
tian Science by eminent authorities ranging from Count Von 
Moltke to Mary Pickford, Conrad Nagel and Cecil de Mille. 
Try to imagine a “noncontroversial’” life of Wayne Wheeler 
or Bishop Cannon opening with an equal space devoted to se- 
lected opinions favorable to the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mrs. Eddy deserves a better biography than this. She must 
have been quite a real person. Mr. Dakin’s was a very inform- 
ing but rather pert expose of a pious fraud. This is a pean of 
praise to The Founder. It is, to all intents and purposes, a por- 
trait of her as she wished to appear after she had become the head 
of a great movement, and as her followers wish her to appear for 
purposes of propaganda. Can’t somebody write a life of the 
woman?—Christian Century. 


Mary Baker Eddy 


We were recently asked whether we thought this “life-size 
portrait’ of Mrs. Eddy had been written as a piece of paid propa- 
ganda. Our reply was that we did not think so, but that it 
could hardly have been more essentially that sort of literature 
if it had been actually paid for and made to order. The fact that 
it is written by a non-Christian-Scientist Episcopal minister 
does not make it any less one-sided and official in spirit, if not 
under actually official auspices. The extent to which the book 
may, indeed, have been inspired and written under official aus- 
pices each reader may judge for himself by reference to Mr. 
Powell’s own statement in the Prologue, on page 17. The 
writing of the book was discussed in advance with the Christian 
Science Board of Directors, in Boston, and the author mani- 
festly (see p. 19) was anxious not to “disappoint the board.” The 
result is a large, pretentious, excellently printed and finely il- 
lustrated, but utterly complacent and one-sided, biography. 
Considering the fact that Mrs. Eddy, in her life and work, repre- 
sented a character most complex and difficult of interpretation, 
and that almost every phase of her life is open to sharpest con- 
troversy, it would be hard to conceive of a biography of less 
critical value. It is superficial and flabby in comparison with 
the critically thorough and psychologically penetrative biog- 
graphy by Dakin, to which, incidentally, Dr. Powell makes only 
one purely minor reference—and that in the ‘‘notes.”” It will 
be said in reply to these strictures that Dr. Powell specifically 
eschews controversy and announces his purpose as understanding, 
but is it a part of sound understanding deliberately to ignore, or 
to suppress, unpleasant and inconvenient facts, and to represent 
other facts almost invariably in their most favorable light with 
little indication that they had ever been challenged? Surely 
one has a right to expect some measure of independently critical 
judgment from any biographer who professes to present a ‘“‘life- 
size portrait.””—The Congregationalist. ; 

* * * 

The brakes had failed. Women screamed; strong men 
turned pale.’ With rapidly increasing speed the bus ran back- 
ward downhill. But never once did the driver lose his preseace 
of mind. 

“Quick, Bill,’ he yelled to his conductor; ‘‘change the 
destination boards!’’ —Tit-Bits, 
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Understanding Japan 


A. Gertrude Earle 


§] LETTER from the Rev. Clifford Stetson con- 
tains the following: 

“Our missionary education should do 

Yes} something more than merely tell the things 
thine will build up interest in our own Mission in 
Japan. It should be real education, so that folks at 
home know what things Japan has to contribute to 
the future of Christianity, and learn to be willing to 
accept these things in as gracious a spirit as the Japan- 
ese have accepted the gifts sent by the churches of 
America. 

“Tn all our classes this year I want to use the 
desire of the students to know English by letting them 
gather materials that can be of use in the missionary 
education at home. In Bible Class we are studying 
the Book of Acts, looking for men ‘on fire with the 
gospel.’ We hope to write a modern Book of Acts, 
dealing with men of this day, particularly in Japan, 
who share the same spirit. In the Friday night class 
we hope to do the same thing in a simpler and more 
general way, translating items of interest that come 
to hand, both from Japanese into English and from 
English into Japanese.” 

This Friday night class Mr. Stetson calls a World 
Friendship Class. They are constantly on the watch 
for items of news that indicate the ways in which 
Japan moves with the other nations toward a wider 
friendliness. This news they translate into English 
with the desire to share it with their American friends. 
The following items Mr. Stetson sends us as the first 
installment of the work of his class. As we read them 
we see many indications of an altruistic spirit in Japan 
which was almost unknown in the days before she 
came in touch with Christianity. The items reveal 
the type of work done by the class and ought to lead 
us into a better understanding of our sister nation. 


On Armistice Day a great mass meeting was held in Tokyo 
for the purpose of promoting interest in world peace. It was 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations Association and 
the Woman’s Peace Association. Miss Michiko Kawai pre- 
sided. The first part of the program consisted of songs and pan- 
tomimes and a pageant, all given by young students of the 
American School and the Jiyu Gakuin, a progressive primary 
school in Tokyo. These numbers were very well done, and 
sounded impressively the note of education for world peace 
through friendly intercourse and knowledge. The second 
part of the program was entirely speaking. The principal 
speaker, Mr. Kanagawa, took for his subject, ““The Way to World 
Peace,’’ and he emphasized the points brought out by the chil- 
dren. 

The great hall of the Asahi Shimbun, prominent Tokyo 
newspaper, was filled to overflowing for the meeting. It was a 
fitting observance of Armistice Day. 


Japan is at present taking an active interest in its leper 
situation. The recent gift of the Empress Dowager for leper 
relief has roused many to action. A program will be given at 
one of the large theaters of the city on Dec. 7, when, besides 
a motion picture and a lecture, there will be dancing numbers 
by Mrs. Fujima and her party. Mrs. Fujima is one of the most 
famous dancers of Japan, and she is giving her services on this 
occasion, because of her interest in the lepers. 

We think you know well that leprosy is a most miserable 
and pitiful disease. But it is now proved scientifically that this 


disease is not hereditary but infectious, and that it can be rooted 
out if only we can get complete isolation hospitals. 

The Empress Dowager graciously makes every effort her- 
self, and has granted a generous donation. We can not help 
shedding tears of gratitude for her mercy. 

By this gracious act Mrs. Fujima and her party were in- 
spired to offer their act as a part of our performance at the Waka- 
take Theater on Dec. 7. 

We sincerely hope that the general public will join in raising 
funds for the patients of the Kamiyama Fukusei Hospital at 
the foot of Mt. Fuji. 

If we can get sufficient funds leprosy can be rooted out of 
Japan in fifty years by the self-confidence and ability of present 
medical science. 

Let us now combine our hearts and strength for the gocd of 
the coming generations, so that they may enjoy a pure and 
beautiful Japan forever. 


Translation of a proclamation issued by Governor Hirane 
to the eighteen thousand people of Shizuoka Prefecture, Novem- 
ber 26, 1930: 

“A great earthquake occurred in the district of Suruga-Izu, 
causing great disaster. Its severity seems to be next to that of 
1923. The loss was so great that it is still impossible to tell 
how much damage has been done. We can not help feeling sym- 
pathy for the sufferers. For their relief and the maintenance of 
welfare we have already made proper arrangement, negotiating 
with the local people. 

“On this serious occasion I hope that the sufferers will endure 
their hard trials and arrange themselves well, not losing their 
hope, and still keeping themselves with strong hearts and calm 
minds as ever. 

“Also I hope that the people of the prefecture who have not 
suffered will share their pleasures and pains with the sufferers, 
and willingly accomplish some suitable help for relief. At the 
same time let them be well guarded against the scare-monger. 
But under this accident you should co-operate in every possible 
effort for helping the sufferers, and should display the virtue of 
mutual aid in re-establishment.”’ 

In the Izu earthquake the east side of the peninsula is re- 
ported to have risen slightly, while the west side sank. The 
greatest damage was done in the central valley. Mr. Terasawa, 
minister of the Shizuoka Dojin Church, reported that he saw not 
one house that was perfectly straight when he visited Mishima 
and Daiba. All were twisted if not completely fallen. One 
house that he saw had collapsed, the first floor being entirely de- 
stroyed, but the second undamaged, except that it had dropped 
and become the ground floor. The shake was with east and 
west motion, and houses which faced squarely with the direction 
were less damaged than those placed at an angle. Roofs that 
sloped north and south were intact, while those facing east or 
west had lost all their tiles. 


An old woman seventy-nine years of age, named Misano 
Takahashi, of Gifu Prefecture, is offering to contribute five 
thousand yen to the Yasukuni Shrine, in Tokyo. She lost her 
only son in the Russo-Japanese war, and has been receiving some 
allowance from the government, and she could save that amount 
of money from her allowance.) 


Mr. Sakichi Toyoda, inventor of the automatic loom, has 
recently died. During his lifetime, he had spent a million yen for 
the encouragement of inventing and for financing welfare work. 


A Premature Decay Prevention Exhibition will be held for 
five weeks in the Red Cross Building. Promoters of the exhibi- 
tion point out that among the peoples of the world the Japanese 
live the shortest average life. The exhibtion will have many 
tables of interesting data and other displays showing the effect 
which nourishment, sleep, desires, brain activity and surround- 
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ings have on health. Motion pictures and lectures on health 
subjects will be furnished. 


Japan struggles with many problems familiar in America. 
Such as these: 

Five thousand university graduates of the past year have 
been unable to secure employment. What is to be done with 


the twenty-five thousand who will graduate next spring?’ 
Mr. Matsuyo Kimura, lecturer at Tsuda College, has beem 
dismissed for discussing with his classes companionate marriage: 
and birth control. 
“Echo,” a proletarian play, translated from the Russian, 
and embodying the doctrines of Marx and Lenin, has been for- 
bidden to continue presentation. 


The Churches and World Peace’ 


The Present World Situation 


A year and a half has elapsed since President Hoover an- 
nounced, on July 24, 1929, that the Peace Pact of Paris had come 
into effect. The pact has laid a new basis for a patriotic program 
for peace. The London Naval Conference, while failing to 
achieve the high objectives that many had hoped for, succeeded 
in calling a halt to the uncontrolled competition in naval con- 
struction that had threatened to disrupt the peaceful relations 
of the principal maritime powers. The procedure of composing 
international differences by conference and conciliation is more 
generally practised to-day than at any other period in the world’s 
history. The churches rejoice in these and other gains for 
peace. : 

It has become clear, however, that the pledges assumed by 
the signatory governments under the Pact must now be sup- 
planted with still other commitments. In spite of the Peace Pact 
nations continue to arm. This preparation for war, in the very 
face of the plighted word of the nations to renounce war and to 
maintain peace, discloses an ominous situation. As representa- 
tives of the churches of Jesus Christ we can not but be concerned. 
War psychology prevails in many countries. Vast sums of 
money are being spent every year on armies and navies. Hco- 
nomic rivalries and conflicting and competing tariff policies con- 
tinue to threaten the peace of humanity. It is evident that more 
than peace pledges will be required if war is to be destroyed. 

We believe that the nations signatory to the World Peace 
Pact should formally agree among themselves to consult with 
one another in the event of a threatened breach of the Pact. A 
multilateral consultative treaty, similar in nature to the Four 
Power Pact of the Pacific, adhered to by the United States, would 
in no way commit our government to a policy of military action 
against a warring nation. Such a treaty, however, would make 
it possible to mobilize the public opinion of the world in support 
of peace whenever a violation of the Kellogg Pact might be 
threatened. 


Reduction of Armaments 


We are convinced that permanent world justice and peace 
can not and will not be attained till the nations drastically re- 
duce their armies and navies. We view with satisfaction the lim- 
itation in naval armaments accomplished at the London Con- 
ference. The ratification of the London Naval Treaty by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan is an event of primary 
importance. It has now been demonstrated that the fixing of 
naval limits is to be determined by international agreement, not 
by the competitive policies of nations acting separately. This 
is a genuine gain for peace and international righteousness. 
We agree with President Hoover that “this relinquishment of 
competitive building among the three great naval powers with 
its consequent contribution to the security of the world, is the 
greatest significance of this treaty.” Moreover, we share with the 
President the hope that “if the limitations now established can 
be maintained we may look forward with assurance to the fact 
that future conferences will find it easier to bring about further 
steps in reduction.” 

We rejoice in the fact that our government has already taken 
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steps to reduce tonnages in certain categories in keeping with the 
requirements of this treaty. We call attention to the fact that 
the building of the new ships allowed the United States by the 
London Naval Treaty is permissive, not mandatory. Such a 
construction program, it is estimated, would cost the Americam 
people approximately $1,000,000,000, and the Secretary of the 
Navy has expressed the opinion that “it probably would not be 
good policy to build all of the ships allowed under this treaty.” 
We urge intensive study of this question from the standpoint 
of the best policy for securing general disarmament and world 
peace. 

Germany, under the Treaty of Versailles, accepted the pro- 
visions for drastic disarmament, “‘in order to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations.’” 
Because of the failure thus far of the nations to begin substantial 
reductions of their armaments, Germany is beginning to demand 
the right to rearm on the ground that the other nations have 
failed to carry out their disarmament pledges. Unless real 
progress soon begins in the general reduction of all armaments, 
fears will be aroused, mutual suspicions will be engendered, and 
the coming of permanent world justice and peace will be long. 
delayed. Swift action is called for if a new world crisis is to be 
averted. 

We believe that the United States can give tangible proof 
of its earnest desire for general disarmament: first, by exercising 
restraint in the building program to be pursued under the London 
Treaty; second, by continuing active co-operation with the 
League of Nations Preparatory Disarmament Commission; 
third, by collaborating with the other nations in convening, in the 
near future, a world disarmament conference; and finally, by 
shaping its naval policies with the view of enhancing the success 
of the Naval Disarmament Conference scheduled to meet in 1935. 
(as provided for by the Naval Treaties of Washington and Lon- 
don). 

The World Court 


We recommend that the churches register afresh their desire 
for American entry into the Permanent Court of International. 
Justice. Since our nation has agreed not to settle its international 
disputes by resort to war and to use only the methods of peace 
for their solution, it is important that it give its support to those 
institutions which provide for the judicial settlement of inter- 
national controversies. The World Court is such an institution. 
The Root Protocol amply provides for that relationship of the 
United States with the other nations in the World Court deemed 
by the Senate to be a necessary condition to American member-- 
ship. Our government has signed the protocols providing for 
membership inthe Court, It now remains for the Senate to ratify 
that signature. The Churches earnestly desire that such action 
be taken as quickly as possible, and express the hope that the 
United States, subsequent to its adherence to the Court, accept 
with the other principal nations the so-called ‘Optional Clause” 
which provides for the obligatory arbitration among signatories of 
all international disputes juridical in nature. 


The Pan-American Arbitration Treaty 


We believe that the Senate of the United States should ratify 
the Pan-American Arbitration Treaty. This treaty, in ex- 
tending the principle of obligatory arbitration, would provide 
the countries in question with the needed additional instrument. 
for the maintenance of peace. 
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Removing the Economic Causes of War 


We believe that the establishment of political institutions 
and methods intended to promote the peace of mankind should 
be accompanied by the removal of the economic causes of con- 
flict. We suggest, therefore, that our churches study the eco- 
nomic policies of nations from the standpoint of the Christian 
ethic, including the question of military protection of invest- 
ments in foreign countries. We believe that national economic 
policies should have in view not only the economic welfare of the 
legislating nations but also the possible evil effects of such policies 
on others. 

The churches should keep in mind, in the consideration of all 
international policies, including war debts and reparations, the 
spirit of human brotherliness as preached and practised by Jesus 
Christ. 

Conscience and Citizenship 


In view of certain recent judicial decisions which raise funda- 
mental questions as to the justice of our present naturalization 
laws, we desire to put on record the following convictions: 

We hold that our country is benefited by having as citizens 
those who unswervingly follow the dictates of their consciences, 
and who put allegiance to God above every other consideration, 
and that a policy of denial ef naturalization to aliens of such char- 
acter is contrary to the ideals of a nation into whose very struc- 
ture the principle of political and religious liberty has been built. 

If the present naturalization iaw does, under fair interpre- 
tation, require the exclusion from citizenship of applicants who 
put allegiance to God above every other consideration, we believe 
that the law should be amended. 

Furthermore, we believe it to be the duty of the churches to 
give moral support to those individuals who hold conscientious 
scruples against participation in military training or military 


service. We recommend that the various communions take 
appropriate action to this effect. 


War Guilt 


In view of the fact that our Christian brethren in Germany 
feel that injustice has been done to them in the accusation of sole 
German responsibility for causing the Great War, and that this 
charge is a prolific source of international bitterness and mis- 
understanding, we assure our Christian brethren in Germany that 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America does 
not consent to the theory of Germany’s exclusive responsibility 
for the war. 

We further recommend that the Commission on Relations 
with Churches Abroad convey to the churches of Germany the 
Christian greetings of the Federal Council, expressing to them our 
confidence, our sympathy, and our love. 


Religion and Peace 


We believe that the consummation of the peace ideal de- 
pends on bringing into the political, economic, and social re- 
lations of governments and peoples the teachings of our Lord. 
The narrow and self-seeking nationalism out of which wars 
emerge must be overcome. Inits place there must be substituted 
a patriotism consistent with Jesus’ thought about the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

It is because we espouse a faith that transcends all racial and 
national divisions that we make bold to affirm that peace will 
come when nations practise the teachings of Jesus. While 
giving vigilant attention to the political and economic aspects of 
the peace problem, we are determined to create that spiritual will 
to peace which shall substitute for the war system of the nations 
the ideals and spirit of the Kingdom of God. 


Unconquered Frontiers 


“Geographical frontiers have vanished, but an unconquered 
frontier exists wherever knowledge and practise based on knowl- 
edge stop. To extend the frontier of knowledge and practise in 
the care of children was the purpose of the recent White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection called by President 
Hoover.” In these words, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
chairman of the Conference, challenges us to see to it that 
childhood in the United States shall profit by the most extensive 
and profound single effort ever made by a nation for the health 
and protection of its children. 

Pushing back the borders of the unknown in ways of help- 
ing each child to develop to the full his abilities and character 
was the task of the Conference. In the spirit of pioneers the 
1,200 members not only gathered existing knowledge but under- 
took many original studies of influences affecting the develop- 
ment in our complex industrial civilization. The Medical Sec- 
tion’s report will not be completed until February, 1931, so ex- 
tensive is its investigation of the dependence of the child’s physi- 
cal condition on that of his parents, and of the interrelation be- 
tween physical care and mental and emotional development. 

Just how American children are going to develop into healthy 
citizens when at least 1,500,000 children every year are reported 
as suffering from a communicable, which in most cases means a 
preventable, disease, was one of the questions raised hy modern 
pioneers in the Public Health Section of the Conference. Fifteen 
per cent of the total deaths in this country every year are caused 
by such diseases. Of the million children with weak or damaged 
hearts, of the hundreds of thousands with impaired hearing and 
the thousands with defective eyesight, many have become thus 
handicapped as a result of communicable diseases. From fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the nation’s’ crippled children owe their 
condition to infantile paralysis and tuberculosis. In the pre- 
vention and control of communicable disease there are still 
frontiers to be conquered. 

Other evidence of inadequate public health measures in 


many sections of the country, especially in rural districts and 
small communities, exists in the record of two hundred and fifty- 
eight milkborne epidemics during the past six years, The chil- 
dren of the nation are not yet protected as they can be from such 
diseases as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, septic sore throat and 
dipntheria. Pasteurization of milk and immunization against 
disease are weapons of the new pioneer still unused by many. 

Another frontier is presented by the six million improperly 
nourisked children in the United States. This, the Conference 
finds, is due rather to lack of knowledge than to poverty. Every 
child, for instance, is getting on an average but little more than a 
pint of milk a day. According to scientific studies the growing 
child requires at least a quart of milk a day for the building of 
bones and teeth. 

The progress of each child in achieving the full capacity of 
his abilities and character, was studied by the remaining two 
sections of the conference—on Education and Training and on 
the Handicapped Child. Since a child’s education begins the 
moment he is born, since most of what he learns and most of the 
training he gets during the first six years of his life take place in 
his home, since physical ills and unhappiness in later life often 
have their beginnings during this early period of childhood, par- 
ents need to be pioneers. 

According to the experts, the American family is failing, 
especially, to teach the child a sense of values. In tne thousands 


of homes visited by members of the conference it was found that . 


most of the children had five types of toys, but that only a fourth 
of them had stories read to them ortold them. Half of the homes 
in America have less than fifty books and three-quarters of the 
homes have less than a hundred books. Yet, as the conference 
points out, next to persons, reading has the greatest influence on 
character. 

The happiness of American families, under the strain of 
present day living, depends far less on the use of modern plumb- 
ing and period furniture than on the value put on human rela- 
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tionships. From his family and from the example of their lives 
the child adopts the ideals and the attitudes toward things and 
persons which will guide him to future happiness or misery. 

To provide educational opportunities for every child through- 
out the United States and its dependencies and at the same time 
to encourage the development of each child’s special abilities 
require adjustments in the school system. Training programs 
which will! assist the handicapped child to become a self-support- 
ing citizen, and which will enable the gifted child to become a 
leader of men and women have yet to be worked out—a task 
calling for much ingenuity. 

Yet the best that the home and the school can do is not 
enough. More than forty per cent of the time of childhood and 
youth up to eighteen years of age is spent outside the home and 
school. Discrimination in the choice of companions during this 
surprising amount of leisure time depends in large measure on 
the sense of values which the child acquired from his parents in 
his early years. His recreation, too, during these hours will be 
governed by the same influences as well as by the organized ac- 
tivities in the community. Commercial pioneering has brought 
motion pictures before 115,000,000 persons each week, at least 
one-third of whom are under sixteen years of age, and has sold 
13,478,600 radio sets. 

That something serious must be lacking in the well-being of 
many of the nation’s children is shown by the records of the 
juvenile courts. Two hundred thousand young people were 
arrested in 1928 for transgressing the law. Though physical de- 
fects sometimes have a direct relation to delinquency, its begin- 
nings may be more oiten traced to behavior problems which in 
early childhood and during school years were neglected or handled 
unwisely by parents and teachers. In modern life, guidance is 
especially necessary to help the child adapt himself to the dif- 
ficulties of living with other human beings. Two generations 
ago a boy who surreptitiously enjoyed the fruit of a neighboring 
farmer’s orchard was admittedly normal. To-day a boy who 
attempts the same prank in a crowded city on detection may be- 
come a delinquent. Only when ‘‘the problem child becomes the 
problems of the child” can the growing number ot juvenile de- 
linquents be reduced. 

These are but some of the points emphasized at the White 
House Conference. The detailed findings will fill many volumes, 
for judges, doctors, nurses, health officers, psychiatrists, welfare 
workers and teachers were agreed that health implies wholeness, 
meaning the growth of the child in his complete eadowment— 
physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. The responsibility 
for directing this growth lies first with the family. It is shared, 
however, by all adults in the community because the example of 
their lives unconsciously is woven into the lives of the future 
generation. The citizens of to-day are building the nation of 
to-morrow. If their performance has its roots in the pioneer 
spirit which is their heritage, they will, by wise and full develop- 
ment of the resources available in each individual child, conquer 
the frontiers still existing in the childhood of this country. 

* * * 


“OQ DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING?” 


The bombshell exploded by the Rey. Harold Lumsden at 
the Western Rally in Indianapolis has yielded a bumper crop of 
repercussions. His “‘Killthe Y. P. C. U.”’ speech has been broad- 
‘cast to all Universalists by publication in the Nov. 22 issue of the 
Christian Leader. We may expect a backwash of contradictory 
opinions from the elders. 

Do the Y. P. C. U. leaders feel downcast over the suicidal 
suggestion of Mr. Lumsden? Have they bought funeral clothes? 
Have they appointed pallbearers? Have they ordered flowers 
and hired music? Have they ordered the books to be closed with 
the final entry as a payment for “one shroud?” Have they put 
‘on long faces to sing the Undertakers’ Blues? No indeed. For 
the body proposed for burial is so full of vitality that it could not 
be enbalmed except in a mighty good straitjacket. 

On the other hand Unioners are not burying their heads in 
sand. A group of leaders headed by President Max Kapp gath- 


ered in Boston recently to discuss among themselves the various 
aspects of the following questions: Is the Y. P. C. U. with its 
pyramid type of organization a justified means of catering to the 
interests and energies of the Universalist young people? Is it 
satisfactory as a training ground for recruiting the ranks of Uni- 
versalists who in years to come must be the motive power behind 
a recognized religious force in American life? Serious questions 
these. 

The conference discussion produced no sympathy for the 
idea of demobilizing the Y. P. C. U. and letting each Universalist 
church oversee its young people with an activity program of its 
own devising. The existing confederation of unions with co- 
ordinated program was considered to be logical and necessary. 
Logical, because the other departments of ‘the church are simi- 
larly organized—and to accepted advantage. Necessary, be- 
cause the avenues of leadership are wider and longer as compared 
with the limits imposed on independent local groups. Desirable 
too, because the broad acquaintance and experience arising from 
state and national activities become later an asset to the Uni- 
versalist Church in the process of rejuvenation. 

These opinions are enthusiasti¢ally supported by leaders in 
other parts of the country. From their correspondence with us 
we see hopeful indications of a trend toward increased member- 
ship and interest in Y. P. C. U. activity. And we are not for- 
getting to multiply the formula of progress by the factor of forty- 
two years’ momentum. 

Killthe Y. P.C.U.? Well, comeon, Death! Kill the pessi- 
mism that discourages some members so they may be spurred on 
to renewed effort; kill the indifference of some members so they 
may face about and put their shoulders to the wheel; kill the blind 
misunderstanding of some members so they may see the worth- 
whileness of the Y. P. C. U. objectives; kill the complacency of 
some members so they may have a keener appreciation of in- 
dividual responsibility; kill the pagan attitudes of some members 
so they may be truly consecrated to performing noble Christian 
service. 

If there could be a massacre of this sort - then—“‘O Death, 
where is thy sting?”—Onward. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Wise Professor 


I have a friend who is Professor in a Colledge, and once a 
year doth he go upon a Vacation for the Summer. And this is 
the method whereby he doth dispose of his Summer mail. He 
left word at the Post Office, Forward No Mail. And he spent 
the Summer in Reading Books, and in Reading Letters from 
those Friends who knew his Summer Address. But of the News- 
papers and Magazines and Circulars and Letters and Bills that 
were piled and daily piling at the Post Office, of that Saw he 
nothing and Cared Less. 

And if any of his friends mentioned to him the Mail that was 
Accumulating in the Home Post Office, he replied, I will care 
for that when I return; sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 

And when he had returned to the Campus then did he send 
and bring the Pile of Mail, it may have been Three Bushels. 
And his friends said, It will take thee a Month to read and 
answer all that. 

But he knew a More Excellent Way. 

For he carried it all into the Back Yard and Set Fire to it. 

And he showed up at the Faculty Club with a light heart. 

And when his Colleagues lamented with Loud Lamenta- 
tions over the Piles of Mail they had to answer he smiled the 
smile of an Emancipated Soul. 

And on the first day of the Next Month did the Tailor 
and the Bookkeeper send in New Bills, and he paid them; and he 
always paid the Butcher and the Baker and the Church Treasurer 
Before Summer, and his Fall Bills he Paid Promptly. 

And people who had written asking him the Size of Mars or 
the Government of Dahomey either had forgotten or wrote again. 

So he declared that nothing worth saving hal pees lost 
and a month had been saved, 
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The General Convention at Work 


ANSWERING THE CALL 
The following have answered the call recently sent out for 


contributions to the General Convention’s part of the Japan 
Mission work during the period from Oct. 1 to Dec. 24, 1930: 


California: 
Riverside (W. W. Bowler, Pomona) ........... $ 5.00 
Miss J. M.J. Pryne; Lone Beach) Snes ao: 12.50 
17.50 
Connecticut: 
Hartiord! x io aac ae aro CRORE eee 140.00 
Mrs. C. B. Woodworth, Norwich ............... 6.385 
Celia Holt. Statiord Springs sa. eee 50.00 
195.35 
District of Columbia: 
Washington: : «. Sacsos ees Cane eee ier 125.00 
Georgia: 
CANON? & oie cis esc erahe ue nano eae ee ee 6.10 
Illinois: 
Oak Park 2.643402 oe eee 9.00 
Chicago, Second (Redeemer) ........-......... 35.00 
44.00 
Indiana: 
Manchester: ..:;.=:ce 2 eon pone See ne ace 1.038 
Towa: 
Mitchellville. .< Sethe ne ea ane 9.00 
Mount, Pleasants Qe cee eee: 21.59 
Webster: City:.ic5 naeenn tenn eee ote 18.00 
48.59 
Kansas: 
Caroline A. Henderson, Lawrence.............. 2.00 
Maine: 
Camp Benson Summer Meetings ............... 27.08 
Augusta 2.04: 0c cine ee ee ee 50.00 
Dexter #00. ic:aSitve cals ee Ee Cee 10.52 
Guilford oF... cha cee Ce CE er eerie 43.00 
Livermore |... aciach caso ene SS ee eee 15.00 
Pittsfield. ... c.g bore eee ee ee 13.50 
South: Waterford: Mieacas aceon ee ee eres 5.00 
Westbrook (2.5.50 oe See aie ene ae 8.50 
Portland Associationiee 2 ersten soles eerste 20.00 
Miss Clara B. Varney, Skowhegan............. 2.00 
: 194.60 
Massachusetts: 
Beverly «5. 2.895 enter 14.10 
Boston, GrovevEHallies. ee eicatenaei i eee 57.80 
Boston, Roxburyeeeee eer eee eee oer 46 
Charlton: ..ccncu oe cin eee 4.25 
Everett. ois. si donee ee ee ete a terete 66.66 
Malden «0.3028: 3 23 ere 33.00 
Orange. ok ince ee eee eee eee 15.00 
Shirley .. .... 253265 ee eee ee oer 12.74 
Somerville, Hirst; Churchise sey seed eens 125.00 
West Somerville i. sec cree ee ee ee as 22.50 
351.51 
Michigan: 
Horton "ese Be ae ea cen ae 10.00 
Minnesota: 
Mrs: Alice Williams; Bloins.cete eee 4.00 


New Hampshire: 


Berlin ¢ 38.5. Doan, Oe Pee te eS 6.00 
Gorham .o.S5ea ba see ee ee ee ee 5.00 
Washira secs Bets nes See eee eee eae 22.52 
33:52) 
New York: 
State'Convertion!\(Spectal) yen sn eee 250.00 
BrooklynyOursHatheriee eerie eee ie are 290.00 
Ganiton pairs ice 4 ere a ree oe eee 40.50 
Hd wardsit.2h, oucate walle tek Wee acre eae 3.12 
Morris. Sah ote ee OO OEE eee 12.00 
595.62 
North Carolina: 
State"Convention. 0 ae ae ee es See 81.80 
Ohio: 
Plain'City:W...Us MEAs ae aeerOn eae eee 25.16 
Springtield's 0: s.cess1.o eee ee 3.00 
28.16 
Pennsylvania: 
Sharpsville... (5.0 i2,e22 Waa een a kee eee 5.00 
Towanda > avicc.ci ic shee eee ee 4.10 
Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Gay, Linesville ........... 5.00 
Miss Emma Neville, Sharon: .........-..«...- 1.00 
15.10 
Vermont: F 
Cavendish: ,..: x/...cescan acters oe Chen Oe 5.00 
Rittland 22: 4..cs8 sesh hee ee eee eee 10.00 
Sta Jobnsbury...< ses jedein oo eclo ae ee ee 9.05 
Washington \.'...5 aiciessn eee ee ee ee ee 3.00 
27.05 
Wisconsin: 
Monroe’ (2:)Aioac Graces Ee ee ee 26.11 
Canada: 
Moore's VillssN. B, tagce eee ee eee 2.00 
Olinda, Onto. aco ot eteie eee en 6.50 
North Hatley;.Que.d cecicevan (nee enero 8.85 
17.35 
General Sunday School Association ...........0.0000- 485.00 
Young People's Cnresiian, Union aie erate 50.00 
Total jcektiSerene ries tone coke r5 ate ea $2,310.39 


THE SHIZUOKA EARTHQUAKE 


Many people have inquired as to whether our church in 
Shizuoka, Japan, was damaged by the recent earthquake in that 
section of the country. Following are extracts from a letter just 
received from Rev. Clifford Stetson, dated November 27, which 
gives the news in this connection: 

“Tf reports of yesterday’s quake were as badly mixed in com- 
parison there as they were right here, the name of Shizuoka 
probably was included, and we do not wish you all to worry about 
us or the mission property. __ } 

“The quake was a serious one, apparently, but centered in a 
country district where there were no large cities, so the loss of life 
is comparatively small. Reports do not agree, but the most 
authentic up to late last night seems to be a hundred and seventy 
deaths, and five hundred wounded, with a few fires raging in 
different places, and some sections yet unreported. The damage 
was in the Izu Peninsual and Hakine region, between Yokohama 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FLETCHER’S BEAUTIFUL STORY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the article by the Rev. 
Norman Fletcher, ““A Yuletide Experience.” 

Everybody knows that Mr. Fletcher is a modern of the 
moderns, a thinker whose title to intellectual respectability no- 
body would question, yet he shows himself one who can feel the 
poetry of the Christmas stories, one who is almost ready to go 
out to the stable to see the kneeling oxen. It is this combination 
of modern thinking and poetic appreciation which will save 
Christianity. 

There are two classes of literalists who are a menace to the 
faith. One is the fundamentalist. The other is the man who 
must find scientific evidence for everything he thinks or says. 
The first man forbids us to think. The second leaves us nothing 
of beauty or poetry, This second man does not dare say “‘God’’ 
for fear somebody will think he means Jehovah, will not speak of 
Christ without stopping to explain what Christ he means, re- 
fuses to sing ‘“O, come let us adore him”’ lest he be accused of 
Trinitarianism. He has no joy in Gounod’s “Ave Maria” be- 
cause it means worship of the Virgin, or in medieval art or 
drama because he has no faith in medieval doctrines. 

Yet it is poetry for which the world is hungry. Each year 
the Christmas festival reveals this hunger anew. When shall 
we know that men are equally hungry for the poetry of scrip- 
ture, of the story of the Son of God, of the Risen Christ? Per- 
sonally I have no adequate vocabulary: to say the things I be- 
lieve, but in my heart of hearts I know there is more religious 
truth in poetry than in all the carefully weighed and accurately 
. tested scientific statements. 

And so I am grateful that Mr. Fletcher shows us that to be 
intellectually respectable and yet find joy in story and symbol 
are entirely consistent. Let us follow the leadings of science. 
It is one of the ways into the truth. But there is another way, 
too, the way of the light not on sea or land, the way of poetry and 
of vision. When we can all think clearly and at the same time 
feel deeply, then perhaps we shall preach so that the world will 
listen. 

One of the Older Ministers. 


* * 


JESUS’ SENSE OF VALUE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I congratulate you on having secured for us Dr. Fosdick’s 
splendid sermon. You certainly were not emulating Peter. 
Many thanks for the sermon—to Dr. Fosdick for his kiadness 
and you for seeking it. But where are the ministers of the 
Universalist Church, that you have not fifty such sermons to 
ask for? Are they warming themselves by the fire, unmindful 
of the tragedy in the next room, sometimes within their own 
parishes? 

But perhaps, like Peter, they are too bewildered to know 
what to say in the present situation. Even Dr. Fosdick, with 
his forceful plea for the consecration of the brain of business men 
to a solution of this oft recurring season of unemployment, does 
not hit the nail squarely on the head. Jesus did. He said, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul,” or what shall he take in exchange for his soul? 
Thirty pieces of silver? 

The whole trouble is that our whole industrial and commercial 
system is built on Jacob’s trade with Esau. Many sermons 
have been preached on Esau’s mess of pottage, but who ever 
heard of Jacob’s condemnation for taking his brother’s birthright? 
A false estimate of value. Judas’ treachery has been so unspar- 
ingly condemned, but who ever heard a word about the false 
estimate of values that led him to do it? 

Putting Jesus’ estimate of values into our industrial and 
commercial and governmental systems is the real solution, and 
the recognition of Christianity as a social Gospel. Saving an 


immortal soul from some imaginary evil in a future life has 
been the sole business of the church for so many centuries, re- 
gardless of the evils of the here and the now, putting a false 
estimate on life and all its problems. Dr. Fosdick will see and 
declare it some day. Meanwhile emulating Judas and selling 
Jesus to the highest bidder will probably go on. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 


Pensacola, Florida. 
* * 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The Little Hill Farm” is perfectly charming—and when 
did I ever get so much for one dollar before! I put in my order 
three weeks ago and the mail just brought the hooks. The 
lovely illustrations are a delightful surprise. 

One of my closest friends just about to leave for a hurried 
trip to England (she is a charming writer herself and has dene 
considerable work for London journals) happened to he beside 
our grate fire the day your Cruising on “‘All Kinds of Wood” ap- 
peared in the Leader. I have never seen her more enthusiastic 
about anything that she and my mother and I have enjoyed 
together, than she was over this chapter. And how we all did 
laugh over “Action and Reaction,” with your graphic description 
of the old kitchen sink for which even you could entertain no 
sentiment! 

Now I have a third Cruising book to turn to, as I have so 
often turned to the other two, when feeling not quite “up to par.” 
Never have they failed to bring me the note of cheer, of uplift 
and strength that I have been needing. 

B.G. W. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


ONE OF OUR OLDEST READERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been a member of the Universalist Church for over 
seventy years. J united with the church in Athens County, Ohio. 
That was our home state until we sold and came to Arkansas on 
account of the health of my husband. He was a Union soldier 
and had no health after the war. I have been a widow for over 
twenty years. We had three children, one of whom was a boy, 
and all belonged to the same church. I have outlived all but 
one girl. 

I sure love the Leader. Have taken it for a long time. I 
used to take the Star in the West, and took it as long as it was 
published by I. D. Williamson and J. 8S. Cantwell in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

I will be ninety-five years old the 19th of April. 

Mrs. H. J. Driggs. 

Driggs, Ark. 

* * 
TEA, COFFEE, AND TQBACCO STIMULANTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I be pardoned for adding my bit on the tobacco habit? 
I was told by a tobacco addict that a person who drank coffee 
had no right to criticise a smoker, as a cup of coffee of the strength 
usually taken had init as much nicotine asa cigar. Ihave never 
drunk but a few cups of coffee in a long life of eighty years. 
Even a small after dinner cup has kept me awake all night. 
Still I would not say that coffee has not its place. I have known 
people who could drink kaffee-hag who found other coffee harm=- 
ful. Tobacco has been a relief to some people troubled with 
asthma, and we all know how useful its fumes are to the florist. 
I think most smokers will admit that the use of tobacco blunts 
the taste and that users of it require food to be more highly 
seasoned. Stimulants are doubtless needed at times, but I 
think the less we depend upon them the better. At seventeen 
years of age, after a strenuous day in the school room, I was 
persuaded to take a cup of tea. I had never before tasted tea, 
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and the wakeful night following left such an unpleasant memory 
that I never repeated the experiment. I have no doubt that 
had I persisted in using tea and coffee my system would have be- 
come less sensitive. 
N. Maria Stevens. 
Seattle, Wash. 
* * 


SYMPATHY AND CHARITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to express appreciation of your attitude of sym- 
pathy and charity as seen in recent comments upon unfortunate 
events in the lives of some of our people. 

How can any of us tell just what he would do in the same 
environment, after the same experiences and under the same 
circumstances? 

Let’s never be in a hurry to criticise or utter condemnation. 
There are always elements of the situation we know nothing 
about. We think individuals should have done differently; we 
hope they and all of us will be stronger and wiser in the future. 
But there should be no place in Christian activity for harsh per- 
sonal criticism. 

Sheldon Shepard. 
Los Angeles, California. 
* * 


THE FOSDICK SERMON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your readers owe you thanks for printing Dr. H. E. Fos- 
dick’s remarkable sermon on ‘Christianity and Unempleyment.”’ 
We read it last night with genuine delight. That is as clear 
and sound a set of considerations as I can easily recall in re- 
cent days coming from a great Liberal. Fosdick would dis- 
tinguish aay denomination. There is never a word introduced 
into his sermon which would mark any limitation of thought as 
belonging to any one but a noble Christian mind of far-reaching 
vision. 

1D 
Washington, D.C. 
* * 


HARBORS IN VERMONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take back what I wrote on that slip the other day. After 
the letter was mailed I noticed you already were publishing a box 
with ““Who’s Who.” Think it good idea which will be appre- 
ciated by your thousands of readers throughout the land. 

When you cruise around this neck of the woods come and 
see me. We have splendid harbor facili\_ss. 

A. Ritchie Low. 

Colchester, Vermont. 

* * 


DR. CARPENTER AN INTERESTING PREACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is such a comfort to Mrs. McKinney and myself to be 
where we can attend a Universalist church, and one actually full 
of interested people. But who wouldn’t be interested listening 
to Dr. Carpenter of Throop Memorial of Pasadena? 

James F. Mc Kinney. 

Altadena, Cal. 

* * 


VISITORS TO THE MEMORIAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ever since the new Memorial Church in Washington was 
dedicated we have had a great desire to see it. So on our way 
to Florida (by automobile) we made it our way to satisfy this 
desire. On the morning of Nov. 20 we drove into Washington 
by the way of Wisconsin Avenue, and readily came on to S St. 
and soon came to 16th St. and stopped beside the church. We 
entered the church and were met by Miss Bonner, who at once 
proceeded to show us over the building. She took us to Dr. 
Perkins’ study and introduced us. We had met Dr. Perkins in 
Auburn, Me., where we had heard him preach in Dr. Hill’s church 
in the summer of 1929. After talking with Dr. Perkins we regis- 
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tered our names in the visitors’ book and said good-by to Miss 
Bonner and took our leave. The church is beautiful in every 
respect and more than fulfilled our expectations in every way. 
This morning’s visit to Washington and the Memorial Universal- 
ist Church will remain in our minds as one of the pleasant mem- 
ories of our visit to the Southland. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Herrick. 
Leeds, Me. 


* * 


THE SHIZUOKA EARTHQUAKE 
(Continued from page 22) 
and Shizuoka City, but neither of these places was damaged. 

“Here the shock lasted about two minutes, and was rather 
severe, making our house jump up and down like a lamb in the 
springtime, and starting us from a sound sleep with bewildering 
suddenness. It was just after four o’clock in the morning, and 
still dark. Margaret ran to Ruth’s room and I to the other chil- 
dren’s, but by the time we got there and got the light on and the 
children thoroughly awake the violence subsided. For a few 
seconds we did wonder whether the house was going to make the 
grade or not, but it stood, and there was no report of damage 
in the city anywhere. 

“The fact that it was so early in the morning saved many 
bad fires in the stricken areas, for people had not yet started their 
charcoal fires. But if reports are to be believed there are many 
of the small places in the area that have only one or two houses 
It is a cold time to be houseless, and on top 
of the prevailing hard times, it makes people pretty discouraged, 
I fear. : 
“Mr. Terasawa has gone to find out just where the need is 
greatest, and how we can best help. The city of Tokyo has voted 
a thousand yen for relief, according to to-day’s papers. We are 
more or less without news, as the Japan Advertiser buildings in 
Tokyo were completely destroyed by fire a month ago, and there 
is no other good English paper. We have to guess at half of the 
Japanese ones.”’ : 

(Later) “Mr. Terasawa came back with many tales of his 
visit to the stricken area. We are to give through the regular 
channels, but he and I are going again to some of the worst places, 
hoping that we can make some personal contacts through which 
our church people can make the little that they can do count in 
a more personal way.” 


Thanksgiving in Shizuoka 


“We had a good Thanksgiving season. Last Sunday we 
were invited out to a mikan (orange) grove after church. Twen- 
ty-four of the church people took picnic lunch and went as soon 
as church was over, it being their Thanksgiving Day, when the 
first rice is presented to the Emperor. Ate on a sunny hillside, 
and then learned many things about mikan culture, and got a 
good generous feed of mikan and plenty to take home with us. 

“Then to-day we had a regular Thanksgiving dinner, which 
we enjoyed with the Ahrens, whose children are about the ages of 
ours, and are now studying here in Aunt Helen’s ‘school’ with our 
two. There were eleven of us, and their thirteen pound turkey 
and our vegetables, and their cranberry sauce and our pies, cer- 
tainly did disappear with surprising rapidity, to the satisfaction 
of everybody and the wonder of the cook, who thought we had 
enough for us all for a week. 

“One incident of the day was when the Ahrens’ dog ran into 
our kitten. The surprise was mutual, but the cat beat a hasty 
retreat into the kitchen as though shot fromagun. The farthest 
corner happened to be occupied by the kitchen range, and the 
cat sought refuge there, landing on all fours on the hot stove-lids 
among the pots of vegetables and turkey just ready to serve. 
The poor thing must have thought he was beset behind and 
before, above and below, and all he could do was to bounce up 
and down like a ball several times, but finding one place just as 
hot as another, at last he descended to the floor and hid himself 
under the sink. Fortunately he was not seriously burned, and > 
he did not happen to land in thé soup, so it was just a good 
laugh.” 
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Out of Their Own Mouths 


By John B. Watson. (Re- 
W.W. Norton. $3.00.) 


Behaviorism, according to its leading 
American exponent, Dr. Watson, ought to 
make men and women eager to rearrange 
their own lives, and especially eager to 
prepare themselves to bring up their own 
children ‘‘in a healthy way.”’ And one of 
the ways in which they should be brought 
up is “free of foolish customs and conven- 
tions which have no significance in them- 
selves, yet which hem the individual in 
like taut steel bands.’”” This reviewer is 
not a trained psychologist. He was 
raised in the medieval scholasticism of 
Cardinal Zigliara’s “Summa Philosop of 
ea.” To him psychology is the studyhi- 
the soul, which we defined as the principle 
of life in living things. This “soul” in- 
forming the whole body, although not 
to be cut off by the severance of one mem- 
ber, was spiritual, indivisible, immortal, 
as proved by its spiritual activities and its 
simplicity of structure. It alone in our 
world could do such a thing as to engage 
in abstract thought and make such judg- 
ments as are involved in identifying any 
particular object with a general class of 
objects. 

To Dr. Watson there is no soul, no mind, 
nomemory. Man thinks with his muscles. 
He has no instincts but merely some in- 
nate unlearned responses. We _ should 
study man’s psychology just as we do 
that of the animal—by putting it into 
situations and then observing what hap- 
pens. What we see is the answer to the 
riddle. For him this business of a “soul” 
is nonsense. 

What answer can such a medieval mind 
as mine make to this ultra modern learn- 
ing? None certainly that Dr. Watson 
would not ridicule. To this cocksure 
gentleman Gestalt psychology indulges in 
“natter,” and the Freudians in “pabu- 
lum.” Surely if such be the fate of our 
day-before-yesterday gods what of my 
poor Aristotle who lived before rats and 
babies might be tortured by scientists to 
find how they were run? 

But J can see some plain ‘“‘behavior”’ on 
the part of the leading Behaviorist, and 
according to my medieval substitute for 
a mind Dr. Watson ought to be roundly 
condemned for at least one experiment. 
I defy any decent-minded man to read 
pages 159 to 163 in this book without 
having his blood boil with indignation at 
the outrage on a helpless little child. 
(Not Watson’s own child but that of a 
wet nurse in a hospital whom he undoubt- 
edly paid good money for the permission 


Behaviorisin. 
vised Edition. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be ohtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
BEHAVIOR AND RELIGION 


to “prove” that fear stimuli can be sub- 
stituted one for another.) Experimeat 
went so far as to produce in the baby a 
fear of Santa Claus masks. Who does not 
know that by association any person can 
come to fear the places and persons and 
objects associated with a fright at some 
time in his life? What need for an “ex- 
periment” to prove what has been common 
knowledge ever since man began to think? 

In this case Watson has taken an eleven 
months old child, who knew no fear, loved 
his white rat and other animals, and, by 
striking a steel bar behind him just as his 
rat came to him, gradually and persistently 
built up in that little child a fear not only 
of the rat but of all furry animals. “Just 
as his right hand touched the rat the bar 
was again struck. Again the infant jumped 
violently, fell forward and began to whim- 
per.” 

Dr. Watson in this experiment hoped to 
prove something against the late Professor 
James. He has won his case according to 
his own opinion. And what of the baby? 
Can he be restored to his former fearless- 
ness after such an experience? I notice 
that Watson did not try it on his own baby. 
Indeed, he discharged a nurse who began 
to arouse jealousy in his son by making 
invidious comparisons with the younger 
baby. Again Watson might have dis- 
covered some interesting things had he 
been willing to break into his own baby’s 
feeding routine. He takes no chances in 
subjecting his own children to bad con- 
ditioning, but he conditions the wet nurse’s 
fearless baby to run away from any furry 
object. A physician friend of mine tells 
me that baby may grow up with a twisted 
personality as a result of this, and that in 
such a case if he reads of what he was sub- 
jected to by this psychologist he would be 
justified in going after Dr. Watson with a 
gun.. 

I am reminded of a saying of our Mas- 
ter’s, who lived two thousand years ago 
and who therefore instituted some of the 
foolish customs against which Dr. Watson 
rages: ‘“Whoso causeth one of these little 
ones to stumble, it were better for that 
man if a millstone were tied about his 
neck and he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

There are several passages in this 
book where Dr. Watson in my humble 
opinion contradicts his own thesis; his very 
attempts to show the purely physical na- 
ture of thought proving quite the contrary, 
that the individual is able to make acts of 
judgment which are really spiritual ‘acts. 
But all this can be left to his opponents. 
As a preacher of the religion of Christ I 
can only utter the heaviest possible con- 
demnation of his disregard of the sacred- 
ness of personality. There is another oc- 


casion when in order to learn the “‘love re- 
sponses” of an infant he indulges in manip- 
ulation of parts of the infant’s body. 
What habits may be the outcome in the 
child’s later life of this outrage we can not 
prophesy, but I do know how we feel 
when such acts are performed by ignorant 
nurses in order to quiet babies. We see 
red. And justly so. 

But of course to the Watsonians there is 
no God, no soul, no judgment. 
the False Messiah is now on the throne, 
and Christ is the name of a dead prophet. 

John Clarence Peirie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening 


By Elmer T. Clark. $2.50.) 


The author undertakes a very important 
task in the field of the psychology of re- 
ligion. The book might well be called a 
supplement to and modernization of the 
work of Starbuck, Coe, Jameg and others, 
who made such valuable contribuuvions to 
this field some thirty years ago. Syecific- 
ally, Dr..Clark proposes to discover what 
changes have been wrought in the p.wcess 
of spiritual awakening by the altereu en- 
vironment of our times. Using the same 
general method pursued by the older 
workers in this field, what do we discover 
has happened in the religious conscious- 
ness of typical believers? It is obvious 
that certain great changes have condi- 
tioned religious consciousness. The old 
stern orthodoxy with its vivid terrors of 
hell and its doctrine of total depravity has 
lost its hold except in very backward com- 
munities. Revivalism as a means of 
recruiting the church has been pretty much 
abandoned. The new learning has given 
an entirely different cultural background 


(Macmillan. 


. to the religious experience; and religious 


education has supplanted largely the older 
methods of appeal which tended to pro- 
duce catastrophic conversions. In view 
of all this what are the psychological 
characteristics of religious awakening to- 
day? 

Dr. Clark goes about his task in thor- 
ough workman-like fashion, seeking to 
make his findings as scientifically accurate 
as possible. With the aid of sixty-two col- 
lege, university, and seminary professors 
he investigated over two thousand cases. 
The questionnaire method was supple- 
mented by the personal inquiries of his 
helpers. The result is a wider and more 
representative field of inquiry than that 
of any former investigator in this field, and 
more careful safeguards against error, and 
the findings are painstakingly tabulated, 
graphed, and analyzed. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


RUDDERS FOR AIL OF US 
Eleanor Collie 


This is a day of efficiency and specializa- 
tion, and the young people are very for- 
tunate in being able to take advantage of 

he opportunities that are provided them 
in meeting these demands. 

Schools of all Kinds are open to mest 
any one—tich or poor. A large supply of 
scholarships are available yearly, so caier- 
ing to one’s particular bentiseasy. Health 
is being emphssized—more windows are 
opened nighily, more exercise indulged in, 
more thought given to proper eating. The 
things of iniellectual and ariisiic appeal 
ate placed within the reach of any one who 
We are mekmg a busmess of 
ng to find the way to get 
hem, but sill, with all 
ntellecizal analysis of our needs 


sometimes feel that there 


nuch are very oiten the 


of ethics, but 
beautiful ship 


t from wave to 


provide manna fer this hunger, despite 
the fact that many people righily charge 
some churches with offering a pseudo-re- 
ligion in place of a lasting deep one. But, 
on the whole, the churches do not resort 
to Billy Sundays and the lesser, flashy ai- 
iractions for their influence on thei con- 
grecatiors. 

We who Sit in the news can seit what we 
ask for. We must recognize thai although 


we may be learned and well educsaied, that 
although we may be proficient in amusing 
ourselves and others, that although our 
suecess in the business world may be phe- 
nomenal and our health oi the best—if we 
lack that absiract thing ihat unifies 
colors, and compleies our life, we are a 
beautiful rudderless ship at the mercy of 
the waves. We musi let the man in the 
pulpit know of our need and he will di- 
rect us in our search for this peace of mind 
that is found withm us. We must give 
it its rightful name—Religion—and start 
in our search for God. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 4 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
This is Station W. N. M. A. broadeasi- 
ing “A Happy Nex Year” to all the Mis— 


sion Circles throughout the United Sieies 
and Canace. “A Happy New Year’— 
we hear it on every side, but we have 
learned as individuals that the kind of vear 
we shall really have depends very largely 
upen ourselves. The same is equally irue 


oi Mission Circles. 


A. plan 

care 

ion to the 

the states io the 


the part each must do m 
he program may be accom- 


at the part assigned 
ebject to certain poli 
dei, decide that their 
fex and so they can not 
1 part laid out for them. 
Therefore they go through the year in a 
Gesultery manner with little satisfaction 
to themselves and responsible for the iail- 


F 


if we seck 
ri a; to be confident 
we May perience some un- 
what precedes the death oi 
ili while we live it is 


ure of ine general missionary program as 
z t Gf it is concerned. 

t that their leaders 
s have planned wisely; 
eram laid down for them 


raising the amount of 


into 


and 


have the sirengith and courage 
uation that is contrary to 
aris tell us is right; io grow 
because we know that each 
day finds us kinder, more thoughiiul, more 
aware of God, than the preceding day— 
is not all this the material of a philosophy 
that no amount oi efficiency and no amount 
alization ean give? Tt is within 
that we can find it ii we so desire. 
S spiritual hunger that we all sooner 
or later experience seems centuries older 
than we are, and siill it is just as demand- 
ing, just as vigorous, as our temporal and 
daily hungers. 
The ehurch—the House of God—can 


ir part in the program 
calls; chocse 2 committce who will make 
ir monthly programs as atiractive 
25 possible; pui themselves into their work 
and succeed in having the Happy Year 
that working whole heartedly for 2 worth 
while cause is bound to bring. 

As I Hsten to the programs coming 
in over the radio from day to day and 
note the efiort that is made through dia- 
logue, song and story to hold the ears of 
the listening public to the advantages of 
this beauty cream, that teoth paste, a 
particuler brand of paint, or whatever, I 
think our program committees might well 
listen and learn 2 valuable lesson. Even 
Dr. Hall in presenting the subject, “Why 
I am a Universalist” to the radio public 
began by introducing Mr. and Mrs. New- 
lywed and the dilemma they were in one 
Sunday morning when the stormy weather 


precluded their usual interesting izip io 


the Country Club. 

Our Women’s Clubs, too, have learned 
that they musi use the best efforis of their 
most versatile members ia planning their 
programs in order to mamiaim the interest 
at the highest level. 

My recpe for “A Happy New Year’ 
to all you Mission Circles, therefore, is to 
plan programs so atiractive and varied 
that not only the interest of your loyal 
members will be maintained but that the 
Women in your churches outside your 
membership will feel that they are missing 
something worth while and will ask ier 
the privilege oi joming your Circies. 

This, too, I believe, is the very best 
suggestion for solving the imcreaze in 
membership problems which undoubtedly 
is the mos? serious one which our or- 
ganization faces to-day. " 

This is Station W. N. M. A., with head— 
quarters at 176 Newbury St.; Boston, 
Massachusetis, and your announcer is 
Lottie F. Sampson. “A Happy New 
Year” io all. 

= = 
PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR 

Bless Thou this year, O Lord! 
Make rich its days 
With health, and work, and prayer, and 

praise, ; 
And helpful ministry 
To needy folk. 
Speak Thou Thy soft word 
In cloudy days: 
Nor let us think ourselves forgot 
When commen lot 
Of sorrow hems us round. 
Le generous impulse shame the niggard 

dole 
That dwaris the soul. 
May no one fail his share of work. 
Through selfish thought; 
Each day fulfil Thy holy will 
In yielded lives, 
And still the tumult 
Of desires 
Debased. 
May faith, and hope, and love, 
Inerease. 
Bless Thou this year, O Lord!. 

A. S. C. Clarke. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury %&., Boston 


The American Friendship Ofering 
is the order of business for a Sun- 
day near Lincoln’s birthday. 


Andrew Frazier 


and his younger brother. Andrew teaches 
wood-working in the Summer School 
at Inman's Chapel, N.C. 
= = 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT INMAN’S 
CHAPEL, NORTH CAROLINA 

One objective of the American Friend- 
ship Offering is the Summer School at In- 
man’s Chapel, in the Pigeon River Valley, 
North Carolina. 

This school has some of the character- 
isties of the vacation schools so popular 
in other sections of our country, but it 
has one very practical aspect not found in 
the ordinary vacation school. Because of 
the distances of the mountain homes from 
the public school, and the serious conditien 
oi the roads at some seasons, the children 
of the Pigeon River Valley often lose much 
i the time of the school sessions and fall 
behind in their grades. But at Summer 
School is their chance to make up these 


~ Josses and to be ready for promotion in the 


fall. 

Last summer, sixty-seven children were 
enrolled with an average attendance of 
sixty. Many of them walked several 
Miles to attend, and these were often the 
first to arrive in the morning. The cur- 
Ticulum included public schoo! subjects, 
handwork, gymnastics, music, wood work- 
ing, sewing, missionary geography, and 
geometry. Weaving, which hed been in- 
troduced in previous years, was carried 
much farther last summer, because of the 
newly equipped weaving house, an old 
cabin which has been moved from its 
original site and set up back of the chapel. 
Miss Annie Maxwell, of Ouilaw’s Bridge, 
has fitted herself to teach weaving, and 
several workers at other mountain schools 
have given advice and assistance. Ex- 
periments are being made in native dye- 


‘staffs and original desisns. Some day, 


perhaps the products of Collins House will 
be known all over the country, and we who 
have given to support this Summer School 
will then be able to say, “We helped make 
these beautiful things.” 

One of the finest things about this school 
is that most of the teachers were young 
people trained through the work of In- 
man’s Chapel and Friendly House. An- 
other interesting fact is the presence of 
children from Burnett Siding, four miles 
away. Two years ago, Miss Downing 
helped out in the public school of that 
neighborhood in the face of objections 
from “fundamentalisis.” Now the treas- 
ured children of the high sherifi, who lives 
there, make the long tramp every day to 
attend summer school. Truly Miss Powell 
is of those whose continued effort enables 
them to reap where they have sown. 

Shall we plan io stand behind this 
splendid piece of social service in the North 
Carolina mountains? 

= = 


CARIBOU LIKED HARRIET YATES 


The following letter has been received 
from Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of Cari- 
bou, Maine: 

My dear Dr. Earie: 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
Miss Yaies. We found her a worker of 
consecration who expresses herself with 
zeal, enthusiasm, and sincerity. Her 
ability to grasp situations and to give sug- 
gestions and solutions is marked, an ability 
based, no doubt, on her personal philosophy 
regarding the whole future of religious 
education and the part it should play in 
the life of the individual. We wish that 
every church school could have a full-time 
worker such as Miss Yates. Then, in- 
deed, might we lift our eyes unio the hills 
and see the King of Glory there. I say 
this in all sincerity. Her task is not an 
easy one, but she comes as near being 
equal to it as any one I know. 

Yours for a better church school, 

Ollie Cunningham. 
= = 

A NEW TEXTBOOK FOR HIGH 

SCHOOL GIRLS 


“Girls Who Made Good.” By Winifred 
and Frances Kirkland. Price $1.00. 
This collection of fifteen stories of oui- 

standing women will prove most valuable 
as a textbook for girls of high school age. 
The list includes women of several coun- 
tries, some living and some dead, and 
covers in quite inclusive fashion the pro- 
fessions and occupations open to women. 
Figures known all over the world, such as 
Rosa Bonheur and Florence Nightingale, 
are discussed, and also some far less well 
known, but each contributing an emphasis 
needed by girls trying te find a career for 
themselves. The stories are told briefly 
but effectively. 


The book may well take the place of 
“Lives Worth Living’ in the University 
of Chicago course. It has a more modern 
note in its treatment and is bound to be 
more interesting to our girls. As it was 
not published as a textbook, it has no sug- 
gestions for the teacher. To mect this 
need the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will supply typed¢himts for the teacher 
to classes using the book, at a charge of 
ten cents to cover the cost of the work. 

— = 
DON’T MISS THIS BCOK 

Miss Blenche Carrier, asssitant pro- 
fessor of religious educstion at Pittsburg 
University, has written a book called “How 
Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?” 
worker wishes io understand the rewes 
method of teaching—ihe exper 
tered method—he must not miss 
The Loan Library has two copies, but we 
already have a waiting list to borrow them. 
If Santa Claus brought you some money 
for books, this one is a good buy. 

= = 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

The Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Chureh School Association has completed 
the first part of its winier’s program. A 
Teacher Training Class met during the 
Monday evenings of November at the 
Universalist church, Salem. The assembly 
period each evening was under the di 
rection of Prof. Stephen Fritchman, 
assistant dean of the School of Religious 
Education, Boston University, who gave 
a series of instructive and interesting talks 
on “Children’s Literature In Relation to 
Religious Education.” Following this two 
classes met for departmental instruction 
and discussion, Junier Methods under the 
leadership of Miss Gertrude Taft, assistant 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and Primary Methods with Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, field worker of the G.S. 
S.A. The classes were well attended, and 
the spirit of the various groups tremendeus- 
ly worth while. We recommend this type 
of service to other church school workers. 


Rey. Charles Fasternkouse of Morris- 
Ville, Vi., sent out an atiractive Christmas 
folder announcing a caniata io be given 
the morning of Dec. 21 and a pageant the 
same evening. 

Miss Harriet Pownall of Waltham, Mas, 
has received the diploma oi the Inter- 
natienal Cound! of Relizious Education. 
This is awarded for twelve units of the 
Standard Leadership Traming Course 
in certain prescribed fields. As a matter 
of fact, Miss Pownall had completed six- 
teen standard courses. Those whe know 
the thoroughness with which Miss Pownall 
does all her work realize that this means 
a splendid preparation for the work to 
which she so generously gives nerself. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Osage.—We had a 
very enthusiastic and 
successful bazaar. We 
have just painted the 
parsonage and church 
parlors. Rev. F. W. 
Miller and wife are ear- 
nest workers for our 
cause. * * Webster 
City.—The State Convention will be 
held here about June 1. Some of our 
best families have moved away and we 
feel the loss. Some new recruits from the 
country encourage us to go on in our 
Sunday school work. Rev. Effie McCol- 
lum Jones, D. D., pastor, has been elected 
pastor emeritus at Waterloo. * * Water- 
loo.—Rev. James Houghton is doing some 
good work here in arousing interest and 
increased attendance. The annual parish 
meeting brought out a good attendance and 
showed a fine spirit. All departments are 
active and all bills were paid. The month- 
ly ‘family night” has justified its institu- 
tion. The people attend well and enjoy 
them. The Y. P. C. U. has conducted 
vesper services recently, and will take the 
regular service the second Sunday of 
February. The Guild is reading a book 
and will assist in relief to some needy 
families. Dr. Shane was re-elected presi- 
dent of the official board. Mrs. Addie 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Clyde Flatter of the New Madison 
(Ohio) Universalist Sunday school, has 
made a record that will challenge compari- 
son. He has completed twelve consecu- 
tive years of attendance at our New Madi- 
son school without being absent a single 
Sunday. 


Rev. Edson’ Reifsnider, D. D., of the 
Universalist church of Santa Paula, Cal., 
assisted in the service at the dedication of 
the Unitarian church of Santa Barbara 
on Dec. 10. Professor Soares, minister 
of the Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
preached the sermon. 

Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
spent Christmas and the week end fol- 
lowing at Cobleskill, N. Y., and the week 
end after New Year’s in New York City. 


The Boston Transcript reports that Rev. 
FE. V. Stevens has resigned his pastorate at 
New Bedford, Mass., the resignation to 
be effective on March first. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Saugus, 
Mass., and sponsor of the ‘‘Famous Faiths” 
non-sectarian religious broadcast over 
Station WEEI, addressed a rally of Ne- 
groes at St. Mark’s Congregational Church 
(colored), Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 28, on 


Rollins was made secretary and Truman 
Aldrich treasurer. Mr. Houghton has 
been preaching some sermons on “Uni- 
versalism.”’ They brought out a good at- 
tendance and received a splendid response. 
* * Mitchellville——Our annual Christ- 
mas supper with a ‘‘cent a day to keep the 
fair away” netted the ladies about $150. 
The annual meeting will be held Jan. 10, 
with a potluck supper. Plans were made 
for a good celebration of Christmas with 
tree program and treat. Good-sized au- 
diences greet the pastor, Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove, every Sunday morning and eve- 
ning. All departments are active and the 
junior and senior Y. P. C. U., Sunday 
school, Comrades, Clara Barton Guild and 
Ladies’ Aid will have good reports for the 
year’s work with a balance in all treasuries. 
The pastor will preach in the Methodist 
Episcopal chureh at the quarterly union 
services of all churches the first Sunday in 
January. The Guild is helping with 
clothing and Christmas gifts for our North 
Carolina Mission. Our pastor acknowl- 
edges with thanks gifts of books from the 
authors, from the editor of the Leader 
“The Little Hill Farm,’ and from Henry 
N. Dodge the enlarged and illustrated 
“Christus Victor,” ‘“The Master Thought” 
and “The Way by Which We Came.” 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


“Obstacles in the Path of Racial Recog- 
nition.” 

Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, L. H. D., 
celebrated the nineteenth anniversary 
of his pastorate Dec. 28. He announced 
that: he and Mrs. Macpherson hope to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding June 26, with the Univer- 
salist Good Will Party, on the “Banks and 
Braes of Bonnie Doon.” 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. Tuesday evening, Dec. 28, the 
Sunday school of Beacon Church gave its 
annual party for twenty poor children 
who came out from Boston in care of two 
workers from the Morgan Memorial. 
The Sunday school of the near by Unita- 
rian church joined with them, and a little 
play was given by children from the two 
Sunday schools, under the direction of 
Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine, wife of the Uni- 
tarian minister. There was a Christmas 
tree, and Santa Claus distributed toys 
and useful articles to the happy children. 
Ice cream and cake were served. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
acting pastor. New high records were 
made in attendance at our church on 
Christmas Suaday. There were thirty-five 
at the morning preaching service, there 


were forty-five at the church school, and 
seventy at the service in the evening. 
The church school had its. Christmas 
party on Tuesday evening, Dec. 23. 
Rey. S. Laurine Freeman is slowly im- 
proving in her home in Saugus, but she 
will not be able to resume her pastoral 
work, as was expected, with the opening 
of the new year. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. Inspired by the Stamford, 
Conn., experiment, All Souls Church has 
issued a year book which has aroused con- 
siderable local comment, al! of it favorable. 
The year book covers all the main activi- 
ties of the church from October, 1930, to 
June, 1931. One of the outstanding events 
was the visit of Randolph Churchill, son of 
Winston Churchill, the famous statesman of 
Great Britain. About a thousand people 
heard his address and as many more were 
turned away. Later we had the pleasure of 
hearing another youth, also nineteen years 
of age, a colored boy, Oswald Lampkins, 
a distinguished baritone, product of the 
Grand Rapids schools and now with the 
Carlton Hackett Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. Once more the auditorium was 
filled. The appearance of Dr. John Her- 
man Randall of the World Unity Founda- 
tion was an event of great importance. 
He preached at two services and the church 
was filled to overflowing each time. Now 
we are looking forward to the coming of 
Vachel Lindsay on Sunday evening, Jan. 4. 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, will speak on immigration 
at a later date. Ohe section of the year 
book describes in detail the Winter Night 
College with its two semesters, from Sept. 
29 to Dec. 8, 1930, and from January to 
March, 1931. The interest throughout 
this venture was grandly sustained and 
warranted the effort to make of the church 
a real vantage point of education. The 
third portion of the year book. contains 
twenty hymns carefully selected by the 
minister as appropriate for liberals. As 
the finance committee of the church is now 
composed of the entire board of trustees 
(H. P. Hugentholtz, N. Bekius, A. E. 
Brooks, E. Walter Jongejan, Wm. Huistra, 
C. A. Collier, George Portfleet, Lambert 
Smith, M. J. Gelock, A. C. Joyce), the 
whole question of the future of the church 
is under discussion, and it is hoped that 
within a few weeks a proposal will be made 
and acted upon to make certain a radiant 
future for the church. All Souls Church 
has just opened up a new parking space 
to provide for fourteen cars where three 
were taken care of before. The 1930 an- 
nual meeting was one of great enthusiasm. 
It adopted a budget, pared to the bone, but 
owing to diminished rentals in income, re- 
quiring an increase of $2,200 in pledges” 
from last year. In the subsequent every | 
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friend canvass the budget was fully sub- 
scribed. The minister volunteered the 
suggestion of a ten per cent cut in his sal- 
ary. The church asked that the salary 
amount stand as it was, but Mr. Hailwood 
insisted on making the reduction in the 
form of a pledge to the running expenses 
of the church. He believes the effect of his 
action was shown ia the greater generosity 
of the people. The annual bazaar ar- 
ranged by the Women’s Guild was a pro- 
nounced success. A Christmas tea was 
held by the ladies to celebrate it a week 


~ later. Every booth produced above the 
_ average and the turkey dinner was served 


to a more than capacity attendance. One 
outstanding feature of the event was the 
institution, for the occasion, of a miniature 
golf course. The bazaar committee was 
eomposed of Mrs. J. N. Mervenue, Mrs. 
W. H. Morris, Mrs. A. J. Brummeler, 
Mrs. E. W. Jongejan, and others who 
helped were: Mrs. E. R. Detrick, Mrs. C. 
Klok, Mrs. Van Onsevoored, Mrs. G. 
Twiest, Mrs. R. J. DeVries, Mrs. C. F. H. 
Mills, Mrs. G. N. Miller, Mrs. J. Buys, and 
Mrs. J. W. Hailwood, who is president of 
the Guild. : 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 25) 

The general conclusion is that religious 
awakening or “conversion” is as much a 
fact in the religious life of our time as it 
was thirty years ago, but the process ap- 
pears to begin at an earlier age and to be 
more and more one of gradual growth than 
that of definite spiritual crisis. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
the study of the psychology of religion be- 
cause of its store of data for study and 
the scientific spirit of the author. 

William H. Spence. 

Church of Christ, 

Hanover, N. H. 

* * 
Christian Ethics and Modern Prob- 


lems 
By W. R. Inge. (Putnam. $5.00.) 


Dean Inge finds that “Christianity is 
not a philosophy generating a religion, but 


a religion in search of a philosophy.’”’ The 
first half of the book is a discussion of 
the ethics of Jesus and their two chief 


“aberrations,” asceticism and theocratic 
imperialism. While wide acquaintance 
with source material is evident, one can 
not escape the conviction that the author 
is not free from prejudice against the 
Indeed, this shows up 
time after time, and the author himself 
feels called upon to deny it in the conclu- 
sion, although his denial is not convincing. 

The latter half of the book does not re- 
veal the same thoughtfulness, but is much 
easier reading. It is provocative, to say 
theleast. He maintains that the problems 
of economics are intellectual, not ethical, 
places the guilt for modern slavery upon 
the Catholics and the United States, 
credits England’s wealth largely to low 
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wages, calls communism an “ugly brat,” 
and describes the social services of goy- 
ernments as bribery. 

To restrict population and to increase 
the quality of the stock he would have 
free distribution of the knowledge of birth 
control, and would penalize large families 
by withholding free education from all but 
the first three children. 

Humanitarianism, he insists, is based on 
sentiment, rather than on intellect or will. 
Capital punishment is condoned and 
should be increased to include crimes of 
rape, arson, and habitual thievery. 

Crusades, ‘‘just wars,” some wars of 
subjugation, the World War, are all worth 
while, though he shows that economically 
they are disastrous, and destructive of a 
nation’s virility. 

Prostitution is roundly condemned, but 
temporary marriage is suggested for the 
non-religious. Suicide is sometimes per- 
missible, and euthanasia should be legal- 
ized. 

The book is chiefly valuable in that it 
brings into the open discussion of subjects 
which too long have been tabu. 

G. Raymond Booth. 

Toronto, Ont. 

* * 


Books Received 


Daily Ideas and Ideals. By Luella 
Dowd Smith. (Stratford Company, 
$2.00.) 

A collection of messages for every day 
of the year. 
* * 


MacARTHUR SUCCEEDS ROOT 


Rev. Kenneth C. MaeArthur, the re- 
cently elected executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
comes to this important post well qualified 
for his office. For six years he has served 
with distinction as rural secretary of the 
federation, carrying out most effectively 
the principles enunciated by the former 
president of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Kenyon L. Butterfield, that 
the country church should keep in touch 
with the agricultural and economic prob- 
lems .of the farmers. As pastor of the 
federated church in Sterling Mr. MacAr- 
thur, assisted by his wife, has created a 
model country church. 

Mr. MacArthur comes of a noted Bap- 
tist family. His father was the distin- 
guished Dr. Robert Stewart MacArthur, 
once president of the Baptist World Al- 
liance, and for more than forty years pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church in New 
York C‘ty. MacArthur graduated from 
Worcester Academy, Harvard College 
and Union Seminary. He is married and 
has four children. 

The new executive secretary under- 
stands the needs of the local church, for 
he has served as pastor of churches in 
New York, Connecticut, and Cambridge, 
Mass. He went overseas as chaplain of 
the 77th Division in the World War and is 
now connected with the National Guard. 
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For a time the new secretary was connected 
with the American Eugenics Society, and 
his family has won prizes in “‘fitter fami- 
lies’? contests. 

He was the unanimous choice of the 
delegates at the annual convention of 
the Federation at the Lowell meeting on 
Novy. 18, and comes to his new position of 
leadership under auspicious conditions. 
There are now 2,000 co-operating churches 
of fifteen denominations working together 
in the spirit of federation. Dr. Root left 
the Federation in excellent condition. 
Mrs. Hilda Ives, a Corigregational minister, 
has been called to sueceed Mr. MacArthur 
in the rural work. 


* * 

* * KK K K OK KK KK KK KF K KOK K 
. WHO’S WHO * 
* * 
¥ Rev. .Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., #* 
* acting pastor of the Church of the * 
* Divine Paternity and head of the * 
* department of homiletics at Tufts * 
* College, is one of the leading preach- * 
* ers in the Universalist denomina-,. * 
* tion. se 
- Devere Allen is a Rhode Island * 
* man who was educated at Oberlin * 
* and is a writer for the press. Heis * 
* the author of ‘Pacifism in the * 
* Modern World,” editor of the * 
* World To-morrow, and a contribu- * 
* tor to the New Republic, the Na- * 
* tion, the Survey, and Current History. * 
bs Rev. Dwight Bradley is a Con- * 
* gregational mirister, on many im- * 

portant commissions of the Congre- * 
* gational National Council, and is * 
* pastor of the First Church in New- * 
* ton, Mass., having come there re- * 
* cently from Webster Groves, Mo., * 
* where he had a successful pastorate * 
* of twelve years. He is the author * 
* of “The Recovery of Religion,” and * 
* is widely sought for as an occasional * 
* speaker. ss 
* Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D.,is * 
* Fxecutive Director of the General * 
* Sunday School Association of the * 
* Universalist Church. She is a * 
* graduate of Tufts College and Tufts * 
* Divinity School, and has had several * 
* successful pastorates, the last being * 
* at Methuen, Mass. Dr. Earle is * 
* widely known in the Universalist * 
* denomination asaclearthinkerand * 
* able writer and speaker. “ 
* * 
* * *€ Ke KK K KK HK KK KOK OR K OK 


* * 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 


The five Universalist churches in Ar- 
lington, Medford and Somerville and the 
Boston Universalist Sabbath School Union 
are among the co-operating organiza- 
tions in the Leadership Training School of 
the Mystie Valley Council of Religious 
Education; to be held at the Tufts College 
School of Religion on Wednesday evenings 
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from Jan. 7 to March 11, 1931. » While the 
college is providing the housing as its share 
‘in the enterprise, the school is distinctly 
a project of the co-operating organizations, 
and advance registrations indicate that 
‘more than 150 workers from the different 
churches will attend the classes. Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff is dean of the school 
and the faculty is a distinguisned one. 
The courses include ‘‘A Study of the Pu- 
pil,” by Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 


Association. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISM IN PASADENA 


Our Universalist church in Pasadena 
‘is remarkably attractive. Located in a 
beautiful residential neighborhood whose 
streets are lined with pepper and palm 
trees, it is embowered in flowering plants 
and evergreens. Built of light limestone, 
it presents a warm appearance amid the 
luxuriant foliage. In mid-December the 
grass looked as we love it in the Hast in 
mid June. So that even a stranger would 
exclaim with praise on approaching it. A 
Universalist feeis a thrill of pride that 
Universalists have builded so artistically 
and strategically. 

On entering the favorable impression 
is increased. The interior is rich without 
being luxurious. The seats are of oak 
and the chancel of walnut, with concrete 
pillars running down each side of the audi- 
torium. The windows let in the bright 
sunshine softly. Here and there they are 
opened so that the beautiful lawn is 
visible. The whole setting is most at- 
tractive, creating a perfect atmosphere for 
a preacher to do his best work in the 
pulpit. 

The people welcome visitors most cor- 
dially in the spacious vestibule, and four 
young men with badges containing the 
word “usher” show them courteously to 
desirable seats. 

The church was practically full, and 
the attention. was strikingly earnest. 

Dr. Carpenter, the new pastor, has a 
delightfully informal way. He is dignified 
in the pulpit but not so much so that he 
loses contact with this congregation. 
From the moment the service begins he 
makes the people feel that he is one of 
them—just leading them in a friendly 
service of praise, prayer and thought. 

For example, he delivers an illuminated 
Scripture lesson by using a Perry picture. 
This time it was on ‘The Angelus.” He 
invited the architect who had planned the 
Pasadena church to step into the pulpit 
and throw light on the life of Millet and 
how he came to paint this masterpiece. 
Dr. Carpenter had a copy of the picture 
placed in the hands of the congregation 
and dwelt on the three lessons of the 
picture: that the joy of life comes from re- 
ligion, love and work. 

When reading the announcements, Dr. 
Carpenter wanted certain information 
and asked for it from the pulpit of one of 
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his officials in the pew, who stood up and 
replied as informally as the question had 
been put. Quite a democratic proceeding 
and practically unknown to us in the East, 
but delightfully natural and home-like. 

The sermon was on “The Providence 
of Man’’—an argument for man’s part in 
shaping his destiny with very helpful side- 
lights on why God doesn’t do everything. 
“As a mother permits her infant learning 
to walk to fall and fall again until the art 
of walking is learned, so God permits the 
hard and painful things of life until His 
children learn how to handle themselves. 
God is loving enough not to throw us 
entirely on our own resources, but He will 
never do for us what He knows it will be 
best for us to learn to do for ourselves.” It 
was a deeply thoughtful sermon and yet 
put in such a simple way with such a pleas- 
ing countenance and kindly tone of voice 
that every one not only listened but got 
the point. Dr. Carpenter is one of the 
few preachers who says more than he says. 
He doesn’t finish every thought every 
time, but bestows that pleasure, with its 
attendant profit, upon his hearers. Heis 
manifestly the right man in the right place. 
When he began his pastorate the con- 
gregations were very small, due in large 
measure to the long illness of dear Carl 
Henry. Now the church is filled and the 
attendance is likely to grow until the Sun- 
day school auditorium will have to be 
thrown open to the overflow and ampli- 
fiers used. 

All of which proves that when we have 
the leader who can win the people by real 
preaching and a friendly personality our 
Universalist churches can be brought 
unto tneir own. 

A real surprise awaits us people of the 
East when we visit Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Soutnern California. An 
empire is growing up here, with a teeming 
population thoroughly capable of taking 
care of itself. The business buildings 
are magnificently modern, the stores rival 
those of New York, London and Paris, 
the homes are picturesque to the last de- 
gree and the streets are wide boulevards 
which carry the ceaseless cavalcade of 
automobiles out into the country for in- 
terminable miles. The people are pro- 
gressive and hospitable in the extreme. 
Nearly all are Americans, which makes the 
population good soil for Christianity, and 
there ought to be an increasing demand 
for our own liberal interpretation of the 
religion of Jesus. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Pasadena, Cai. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


/THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. «¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


"‘you not help one of our 
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Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Ohio Fellowship Committee will 
be held in All Souls Church, Cleveland, at 8 p. m., 
Jan. 7, 1931, to examine W. A. Wilson as to his fit- 
ness for the Universalist ministry. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Eleanor P. Langlands 


The First Universalist Church of Newfields, N. H., 
has met with the loss of one of its faithful and de- 
voted members, Mrs. Eleanor P. Langlands, who 
died Dec. 15, the funeral being held in the church 
on Dec. 19. Rev. F. L. Payson, the pastor, of- 
ficiated. Mrs. Langlands had been connected with 
our chureh for about thirty years, and for these 
many years was a constant worker in the Ladies’ 
Aid, treasurer of the missionary society, secretary 
and treasurer of the Sunday school, and church or- 
ganist. She was a charter member of the D. A. R., 
organized over twenty-five years ago, and also a 
devoted member of the local lodge of Rebekahs. 
She was faithful to every trust. 

F.L. P. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. , Will 


600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 3 

During the summer months there are accommo- © 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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2 EVERY HOME! 
| The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
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BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
1201 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses Isading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whitternore, Director 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Untversalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ite 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economies and 
theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING. SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} 9: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set arc 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spesk- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lee 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The incorne from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afase 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equioment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Cataloeue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Dubious Person: “I’ve been getting 
threatening letters through the mail. 
Isn’t there a law against that?” 

Post-Office Inspector: “Of course there 
is. It’s a very serious offense te send 
threatening letters. Have you any idea 
who’s doing it?” 

Dubious Person: ‘‘Sure. 


Furniture Company.’—Life. 
* * 


The Woofus 


Teacher: “Leander swam the Helles- 
pont every night to see Hero. That is 
the strongest proof of love we have.” 

Pupil: “I know a better.” 

“What is that?” 

“Our maid loves the postman, so she 
writes a letter to herself every night to 
make sure he will come the next day.” — 
Der Lustige Sachse. 

* * 

An investigation by the New Jersey 
Board of Pharmacy reveals that many 
druggists are filling prescriptions with in- 
ferior ingredients. One remedy would be 
a law forcing all drug stores to get a new 
ham and a new chicken on the first of 
every month.—Life. 

* * 

Arrangements are complete for the lec- 
ture by Count Felix Von Luckner, one of 
Germany’s greatest aviators during the 
World War, when he shot down probably 
more Allied air craft than any other Ger- 
man sea captain—Wisconsin paper. 

* * 

A thousand years from now, when our 
predecessors, whoever they may be, ex- 
cavate in the region of Southern California, 
they will be greatly puzzled as to some of 
the well preserved ruins they no doubt 
willfind.—Gas News. 

meny, 3 

Foreman: “Well, everything all right?” 

Night Watchman: “Yes, I haven’t 
done so bad for the first night. I’ve 
checked off everything, and there’s only 
one thing missing—the steam-roller.”— 
The Humorist. 

* * 

“But, darling, if your ear ache is better, 
why do you keep on crying?” 

“T’m waiting for D-Daddy to c-come 
home. He’s never s-seen me with an ear 
ache!”— Humorist. 

Co * 

Game Warden W. E. Alberts has an- 
siounced that only two pleasant hunting 
ways will be permitted in succession with 
tne remainder distributed.—Oskaloosa (Ia.) 
Di per. 

* * 

She: “I’ve been asked to get married 
lots of time.” 

He: ‘‘Who asked you?” 

She: “Father and mother.”—Life. 

‘ oP oe 

You never realize how fortunate you 
are until you enter a gift shop and see how 
many things your friends haven’t sent 
you.—Publisher’s Syndicate. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Recommended for 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
" stories more entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 
Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Jan. 3, 1931 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


guidance 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
andjother themes dear toithe heart or every boy. 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


beautiful 
foreign lands. 


other virtues. 


is good. 


Send for sample copies 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
lpatecaaice, and of new friends in 
These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


_ For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork s tions, solving the poe, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will 
to create desirable attitudes and a are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


2 , The L'fe Story ot 
Handicapped Ot" Bredenck’ Al Babee 
By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. | 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Shanes! 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ P 


Price $2.00, postpaid, 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE — 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. | 


